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Tunstall’s Cicero---Towle and Jenks’s Caesar 


To meet the demand in some schools for smaller books of Cicero and Caesar—college preparatory work rarely going beyond the 
four Catalines, Archias, and the Manilian Law of Cicero, and four Books of the Gallic War—we have now issued these: 





Tunstall’s Six Orations of Cicero, 436 pages, $1.00. 


Towle and Jenks’s Caesar’s Gallic War, Books I-IV, 438 pages, $1.00. 


The larger editions remain unchanged—both very strong and attractive books. 


CICERO’S ORATIONS includes, besides the six Orations of the smaller book, Marcellus, Milo, Ligarius, the Impeachment of 
Verres, and the Ninth Philippic with footnotes for sight translation. 616 pages. $1.20. 
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In the CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR complete, Books VI and VII are edited with footnotes for sight reading. 604 pages, $1.25. 
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Begin the fall term with the best text-books—for these examine 
IN ARITHMETIC 


NICHOLS’S GRADED LESSONS, in 7 books 
NICHOLS’S PROGRESSIVE ARITHMETIC, in 3 books 


IN LANGUAGE AND GRAMMARK 
DuNTON & KELLEY’s INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH, viz.: 
First Book in English—Language Lessons—Grammar 


IN ENGLISH HISTORY 
STONE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
New Edition. Enlarged and brought up to date 


These are all recent and highly successful text-books. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


TRANSLATIONS 
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How to Teach Manuals 


This series of books gives in compact form the latest and best methods 
of teaching. They are written from a schoolroom standpoint and contain just 
the help teachers need. Each, flexible cloth cover, 25 cents. 








. Kellogg’s —How to Manage Busy Work. 11. Seeley’s—How to Teach Primary 


2. Kellogg’s—How to Teach Botany. Arithmetic : 
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Merry Christmas! 


Yule Tide has a joyousness peculiarly and dis- 
tinctly its own. Just when and why men agreed 
to be merry at this season and to celebrate it with 
festivities of various kinds we may never know. 
Mithraic, Syrian, Roman, Druidic, Norse, and 
other mythologies have occupied themselves with 
its philosophy and given it diverse meanings. 
But everywhere the key-note is good cheer. 

Christendom has invested the festival with a 
noble and inspiring thought. A wonderful mys- 
tery is placed in the center. A little child is born 
into a humble Jewish home. He is bedded in a 
manger. Yet that child of poverty became the 
light which showed to millions of people the way 
out of darkness and despair to a higher, happier 
life; the hope of a world weary of war and strife 
and cruel superstitions, longing for peace and en- 
couragement making life worth while. A new era 
dawned upon the world with His birthday. He 
brought a new revelation of Divinity and gave a 
new interpretation of human life. His life ex- 
emplified both. 

God is our Father, not a monstrous despot, 
thirsting for bloody sacrifices, not an unreason- 
able taskmaster, not an elusive spirit controllable 
by incantation and priestly ceremonial. He is a 
loving, reasonable, real Father, and our Father: 
we are brothers and sisters. Thus, in two words, 
Jesus embodied a theology which in the course of 
its development redeemed the whole Western 
world from the gloom of paganism and gave it a 
victorious civilization. 

However much men may differ in their views 
regarding the nature and message of Jesus, no one 
can deny the wonderful changes wrought in the 
thought and spiritual character of mankind. Is 
not the fruitage reason enough for men of all 
creeds to unite in joyful celebration of the birth- 
day of the Jewish infant which became the light 
of the world? 

Solar worship in its various manifestations 
fixed upon Yule Tide as a season for rejoicing be- 
cause of the conquest by the sun of the powers of 
darkness. The gradual lengthening of the nights 
seemed to portend the final annihilation of day- 
light. The midwinter solstice dispelled these 
fears, and the ascent of the victorious sun filled all 
hearts with rejoicing. When Christianity be- 
came a world power the birthday of the new sun 
in the physical world readily became the birthday 
of the new sun in the spiritual world. Pagan 
customs were transformed into symbols of great 
spiritual thoughts, and humanity was made richer 
by a holiday with a message simple enough to find 
its way into the humblest heart, and profound 
enough so that no philosopher’s plummet may 
sound its depths. 

The evergreens, the lighted candles, the 
exchange of presents and of expressions of 
good will, the Yule log, and the merry games 
and joyful noise all bear significant lessons. 
And the children have their Santa Claus, the 
precious incarnation of a thought which in its 
abstract nakedness would be beyond the grasp of 
untrained minds. I am sorry for the child who 


has never known the joy of the belief in the good 
old Saint; his life is poorer by a precious exper- 
ience. Symbols are better teachers of truth than 
bare facts. The senses can get no further than 
the outer courts of the tabernacle of truth. The 
door to the holy place is open only to the heart. 
At Yule Tide the heart begs for its rights. 

The birthday of the child which universalized 
the religion of Abraham, Moses, and Isaiah may 
well be celebrated in the common schools. The 
religious significance of it does not concern us here. 
In the cities where immigrants from across the 
sea are by the nature of circumstances kept more 
or less in the bondage of racial prejudices, it would 
be especially unwise for a teacher to dwell upon it. 
Where the principles of Americanism are firmly 
established it maynot be out of place to refer to 
the fact that a child was born nineteen centuries 
ago who gave to the world a new vision of Divinity, 
who, when he grew up taught that God is Love, 
and that men serve God best by trying to be like 
Him in loving mankind. We are all the chil?ren 
of one Father,and therefore brothers and sisters 
proving our sonship and daughtership by loving 
one another. That is all that need be said about 
it in common schools. Care must be exercised 
not to give offence to a single child. 


To the teacher the birthday of Jesus has a 
special thought. The child born in a stable and 
reared in the lowly household of a poor Jewish 
community in the Galilean mountains became 
the spiritual guide and comfort of millions upon 
millions of people. What of the children who 
gather around you day by day? May there not be 
among them boys and girls who will bless the 
world? Who can foretell the future of a child? 
Of one thing I am certain: every child is an indi- 
vidual incarnation of Divinity. It is the teacher’s 
duty and privilege to aid in bringing to light the 
Divinity in the child. Thereby he helps to in- 
crease the Divinity in the world. ‘‘Thy kingdom 
come!” He must train the child to win the mas- 
tery over the desires of the body. Whatever 
nourishes the spiritual nature must have first 
consideration in the program of education. In 
no other way can the world be given the fullest 
measure of the potential good supplied in the 
children now at school. Treat every child as a 
son or a daughter of God. The Rabbis had a say- 
ing, ‘‘ Look well to the children of poverty, for of 
them shall come the Law.” Look well to every 
child, for the good you do to each one of them is 
done for mankind at large. 


* 


It was the custom in England to save a charred 
remnant of the Yule log to kindle the next year’s 
Christmas fire. So let the teacher carry the mes- 
sage of this joyous season with him thru the year 
to be inspired with it again in all its vividness when 
the great day returns. Let there be no regrets 
for the things left undone. Let the heart rejoice 


in the opportunities that are ahead! 
—Ossian H. Lang in December Teachers Magazine. 
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By Albert A. Snowden. 


Auxiliary Institutions. 
Courses for Adults. 


Establishing evening courses for adults is no 
new movement in France. They existed there in 
the eighteenth century, tho comparatively few 
in number. It was at the time of the Restoration, 
following the example of England, that they be- 
came more widely popular. By 1847 pupils to the 
number of 115,164 were enrolled in these classes 
thruout France. A lull in the enthusiasm en- 
sued soon thereafter, until Victor Duruy, Minister 
of Public Instruction at the time, gave the impetus 
which raised the attendance to 125,647 in 1863, and 
829,555 in 1866—the high water mark for the cen- 


tury. The immediate and considerable falling off - 


after this time was due to two causes: First, the 
terrible disasters of ’70-’71, when self-preserva- 
tion became so problematical as to postpone the 
question of self-improvement, and second, the be- 
lief that the new laws requiring free schvols and 
compulsory attendance would make the evening 
schools unnecessary. The number of courses fell 
from 28,586 in 1867 to 7,333 in 1889; while the 
state subventions, which had amounted to $260,000 
for a year, dropped to the paltry total of $4,000. 

It was not long, however, before it became evi- 
dent that the evening courses were an essential 
part of the national scheme of education. The 
percentage of illiteracy, as shown by the reports 
of recruiting officers, while not so important as in 
former years, still persisted with an average of 15 
to the 100. Moreover, it was discovered that a 
great many pupils who had “‘crammed’’ for the 
certificat d’aptitude examination (which releases 
the successful candidate from the compulsory re- 
quirement, and may be taken at the early age of 
eleven), having straightway dismissed. the tran- 
sient facts from memory, and having entered the 
rough school of experience at a precocious age, 
were only too glad to return to the evening school, 
when their judgment had improved with maturity 
and the elbowings of the world at large, for the 
serious business of obtaining a practical education. 
The private societies engaged in the evening work 
put forth heroic efforts. Thenational government 
came to the rescue, and eleven years ago the 
movement was renewed with a vigor that has once 
more given it the old-time prestige. The state has 
learned its lesson. 

The official statistics which have to do with the 
courses for adults do not pretend to be more than an 
approximation so far as the work of the numerous 
private societies is concerned. In 1901-1902 the 
courses in France were attended by 400,000 men 
and 200,000 women—a gain over ’96-’97 of a 
round 200,000. The figures for Algiers (8,000 
men, 500 women) are included in the above reck- 
oning for 1902. 

In connection with its primary schools, the city 
of Paris offered 236 courses for adults during the 
year 1903-’04. They were divided into four gen- 
eral sections, as follows: primary (elementary) 
education, 77 courses (146 divisions), with 2,418 
men and 1,372 women in attendance; 40 commer- 
cial courses, frequented by 1,256 men and 586 
women; 87 courses in drawing, for men only, 
present to the number of 2,461; 32 singing courses 
for 357 men and 225 women. 

About 125 private societies in Paris and the sub- 
urbs offer evening courses for adults. Instruction 


is gratuitous, as in the case of the city schools. I 
give the figures for four of these, selected from 
the most important. The Association Philotechnique; 


which has had a long and honorable career, in 
1903-’04 gave 622 courses with an average weekly 
attendance of 12,081; the Union Francaise de la 
Jeunesse offered in ’04-’05 381 courses of an aver- 
age length of 24 seances each (some lasting two 
hours), at which 7,847 auditors were present on 
the average; the Association Politechnique (’02-’03) 
gave 818 courses, enjoyed by 18,100 weekly; the 
Societe de L’Enseignment Moderne (’02-’03) had 
10,452 persons weekly in attendance on the 726 
courses offered. 

Some of the societies which offer courses for 
adults arealso concerned in the work of mutuality, 
or in publishing editions of the classics or of other 
works at a ridiculously low price, for the benefit 
of the masses. Their chief income is derived from 
legacies, gifts, and lotteries. The latter must 
have the ministerial sanction. 


The School Mutual. 


If you should ask at the moment what is the 
most popular auxiliary institution of the schools of 
France, the answer, | believe, would be the School 
Mutual (Mutualite Scolaire), which now has over 
700,000 members and is growing so fast that the 
case is like that of the census of some American 
cities—the figures are wellnigh useless after they 
are a week old. Some time ago at the Trocadero 
there was a ‘“mammoth”’ celebration at which 
the President of the Republic and the high officers 
of the government rendered homage to the Chil- 
dren’s Mutual. The festivities were duplicated 
in many another city and village thruout the 
nation. The fact is significant; for the School 
Mutual is a very big little thing, which, be it 
known, accepts a uniform weekly payment from 
its members of only two cents. One cent is put 
aside for the old age pension (available at the age 
of 55 if the pupil has kept up his payments for at 
least fifteen years), the other is made over to the 
sick indemnity fund, which pays the parents or 
guardians of the pupil, when he is ill, a daily allow- 
ance of ten cents for the first month and five cents 
afterwards. As a matter of experience, only 25 to 
50 per cent of the sick indemnity fund is used each 
year—the balance being turned over to swell the 
pension fund, which also receives accessions from 
legacies and state subventions. The great moral 
advantages obtained from the organization comes 
from the inculcation of habits of economy and the 
principle of mutual happiness. 

I had the good fortune of an interview recently 
with the venerable founder of the mutual, Mr. J. 
C. Cave, who as the president of a mutual 
for adults was so impressed with the value of the 
organization that he inaugurated the Children’s 
Mutual in the Nineteenth Arrondissement of Paris 
some twenty years ago. Mr. Cave tells me that 
the annual receipts in weekly cotisations of two 
cents each is about $800,000, whereas the sick in- 
demnity expense is only $160,000 per year. The De- 
partment of the Seine has 67,362 members. The 
nineteenth of Paris has 4,855 on its membership list. 
In this Arrondissement the savings effected since 
the origin are about $88,000, while the members 
themselves have paid in only $61,000. For this is 
one of the miracles that may occur in the Chil- 
dren’s Mutual, thanks to the honorary members 
and the state subventions. The organization has, 
spread even to Algiers, where the “‘ petites Caves,”’ 
as the members everywhere are called in honor of 
the founder of the order, number 2,882. Very re- 
cently, also, the Mutual has begun to invade the 
lycées and colleges. 
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It would take considerable space to explain the 
financial workings of the society. Suffice it tosay 
that the state subventions, every branch in pro- 
portion to the number of members and the savin 
which the branch can effect, and it is estima 
that if a person oa payments at the age of three 
and continued until fifty-five years of age he would 
then receive an annual pension of 360 francs. The 
principals of each school keep the accounts, which 
are made over regularly to a higher official. As 
one result of the growth of the Mutual, as well as 
the development of the postal savings banks, the 
Caissees d’Epargne Scolaire, or school savings 


- banks, which were first organized in 1834 and had 


their heyday in the early nineties, are becoming 
less popular, tho they still operate for the sav- 
ing of upwards of $2,000,000 yearly. There were 
18,956 caisses of this kind in France and Algiers 
during the year 1901-’02. 

School Libraries. 


The schools of France are quite generally sup- 
plied with libraries, as may be seen from the fig- 
ures for the census of 1901-’02, when, for a total of 
70,441 elementary schools in the Republic (includ- 
ing Algiers) there were 43,411 school libraries 
with a total of 6,977,503 books. The ical 
libraries were 2,674 in number, with 1,034,132 
volumes. When it is remembered that these 
libraries have nearly all been established since 
1860 and that the state subventions have been 
small, the work accomplished by the communities, 
the alumni, and various societies will be more ap- 
precia Paris has, practically, a library for 
each school, with a total of 371,000 volumes. 

The Mus®¢ Pedagogique. 

It is a wonderful old institution, this National 
Pedagogical Museum at Paris. Not that it is so 
very ancient, either, tho from appearances the 
topsy turvy pile in which it is housed might have 
been left to posterity by a Capetian or a Cesar, 
or by any other of the early gentlemen occupied 
hereabouts, who had no other use for it, and lots 
of Gaul. Yet the Musée organization itself is of 
entirely recent times, for if the Toronto Educa- 
tional Museum (the oldest of the pedagogical kind 
which attract attention to-day) was founded in 
ig the Musée Pédagogique is exactly one-half 
as old. 

Thru acquaintance with its many-sided and far- 
reaching activities, respect for this well organ- 
ized institution increases. The ministry aside, 
it is the pedagogical headquarters for France. 
Here we may see the highly practical and inter- 
esting exhibit of school work and school material; 
the workable library, with its 74,000 volumes, 
excellently cataloged; the information bureau 
for members of the profession from everywhere; 
the rendezvous. of Sunday school societies; the 
conferences and lectures given in its halls by 
eminent educators; the staff quarters of the fam- 
ous Revue Pédagogique (published monthly by the 
Musée); and the immense service of the circulating 
libraries and the stereopticon lectures, which 
reach all parts of the country from Calais to Con- 
stantine. 

The Musée library is especially rich in docu- 
ments concerning the science of education. But 
it will bear the test of investigation at many 
points. For instance, it has a remarkable series 
of foreign reviews, a better list of English peda- 
gogical works than can be seen in many American 
normals, and a collection of Pestalozziana that 
out-rivals even that of Zurich. Tho not open to 
the general public, cards of admission may be 
obtained by any one to whom the library offers 
special advantages for research. Last. year 532 
such carcs were issued. 
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The circulating library is of profit to all teachers 
in France who avail themselves of its opportuni- 
ties. Its privileges are often extended to those 
outside the profession upon request. It is in- 
tended to supplement the numerous local school 
and pedagogical libraries. The books, selected 
from a catalog which is furnished gratis, are sent 
free of charge, by parcels post to members of the 
profession. Others pay fifteen cents postage, 
and all are obliged to pay the inexpensive return 
charges. The circulating library has four sec- 
tions,—letters, sciences, pedagogy, and the fine 
arts. There were 568 patrons last year. The 
books used totalled 2,425. 

The “‘service of views” is the most important 
extension department of the Musee. Comimenc- 
ing in the latter part of 1896, the system has grown 
so rapidly that last year it supplied the stereop- 
ticon slides (and in many cases the printed lec- 
tures) for over 58,000 free conferences, thruout 
France and Algeria. These went to teachers 
mostly, but also to local officials, to physicians, _ 
and other professional men and women,—to the 
number of 31,915 orders.. Of late, the views are 
loaned also to the soldiers of whom France has 
600,000 continually in arms. There were 3,700 


requests of this kind last year, and for 1905, up to 


last week, 4,260.. The loans to teachers were 
30,399 for 1905, to date. Something above two 
lectures, on the average, are given for each loan 
recorded. The Musée has 5,700 separate col- 
lections, illustrating about 425 subjects. Non- 
technical lectures on themes from the field of 
geography or travel are most popular with the 


average audiences. 
Versailles, 1905. 
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German School Statistics. 
By Dr. L. R. KLEMM, U. Ss. Bureau of Education. 


The states’ part of school support in the twenty- 
six states of the empire varies considerably. In 
order to understand the following figures, it is neces- 
sary to know that the elementary public schools are 
chiefly supported by local taxation, as with us. 
Other sources of support are (a) the proceeds of 
some rather old endowments, (b) ample state sub- 
sidies. In Prussia, the state treasury pays 55.7c. 

r capita of the population to the support of the 
ower schools, but the proceeds of endowments and 
taxation bring the per capita up to nearly three 
dollars. Instruction in elementary schools is gra- 
tuitous. 

The normal schools are entirely supported by the - 
state, only in a few rapidly disappearing cases small 
tuition fees are required. 

The secondary schools (both those preparing for 
higher institutions and those who do not) are partly 
state, partly local institutions. The per capita of 
their maintenance is greatly raised by tuition fees 
and the proceeds of endowments. Only such 
secondary schools as are established by local gov- 
ernments are partly supported by local taxation. 

The higher institutions (universities, polytech- 
nica, etc.), are supported by the state, by the pro- 
ceeds of numerous endowments, and by tuition fees; 
but not rd local taxation. 

The following are the figures from the five largest 
states: 

States’ Quota of School Support. 


PRUSSIA. 
Population in 1900—34,472,509. 
Elementary schools ( 6-14 yrs.) $19,159,476; 55.7c. per capita 
Norma! schools (16-20 “* ) 1,831,172; 5.2c. eS 
Secondary schools (10-20 ‘' ) 3,366,034; 9.8c. 
Higher institutions (20-24 ‘' ) 5,770,786; 16.7c. si 


State support: 87.4c. 














BavaRIA. 
Population in 1900—6,176,057. 
Elementary schools ( 6-13 yrs.) $2,664,886; 42.0c. per capita 
Normal schools (16-20 “ ) 327,964; 5.2c. me 
Secondary schools (10-20 “ ) 1,092,420; 17.9c. ~ 
Higher institutions (20-24 “* ) 1,142,876; 18.6c. a 


State support: 83.7c. 
Saxony. 
Population in 1900—4,202,216. 
Elementary schools ( 6-14 yrs.) $2,553,264; 60.7c. per capita 
Normal schools (16-20 “ ) 516,936; 12.4¢. “i 
Secondary schools (10-20 “ ) 462,672; 10.9c. * 
Higher institutions (20-24 ‘“ ) 1,056,720; 25. 2c. F 
State support: 109.2c. 
WuRrRTEMBERG. 
Population in 1900—2,169,480. 
Elementary schools ( 6-14 yrs.) $676,158; 31.2c. per capita 
Normal schools (16-20 “ ) 114,240; 5.2c. i 
Secondary schools (10-20 “ ) 512,890; 23.8c. i 
Higher institutions (20-24 ‘ ) 661,878; 30.5c. is 





State support: 90.7c. 


BapDEN. 
Population in 1900—1,867,944. 
Elementary schools ( 6-14 yrs.) $472,906; 25.2c. per capita 
Normal schools (16-20 “ ) 67,592; 3.6c. ad 
Secondary schools (10-20 “ ) 329,630; 17.6c. “9 
Higher institutions (20-24 “ ) 668,062; 36.4c. ~ 


lie: 82.8c. | 
A School That Teaches By Doing. 


By MARTHA BERRY. 

When I am asked to tell about the work in which I 
am engaged, invariably the first question is, ‘‘ How 
did you happen to begin this work—what made you 
think of starting a school for these boys?” So, 
perhaps, it is just as well for me to begin at the 
beginning and tell about the origin of the Boys’ 
Industrial school, located near Rome, Georgia. 

Just eight years ago, as I was sitting in the little 
log cabin on my home place, which I had fixed up as 
my study, I observed some children playing about in 
the grove. They were the children of nearby tenant 
farmers. _I called them into my cabin and began to 
read to them some religious stories. These children 
became interested and brought others, and soon I 
became deeply interested in the welfare of these 
young people whose lives seemed condemned to such 
narrow confines. Thru this work on Sunday after- 
noons my interest in the country people around was 
aroused, and I resolved to do something more for 
their benefit than could be done thru this little log- 
-cabin Sunday-school. I felt that a way must be 
found by which the boys could be taught to do things 
which they would most probably find necessary in 

after life. I noticed that the young boys, especially, 
had a thirst for knowledge and a wonderful capacity 
to receive and retain it. * 

For four years I labored in organizing and develop- 
ing Sunday-schools and grammar schools in the 
country districts of my county. Still I realized that 
even with this chain of day schools and several good 
teachers employed, I was not reaching the real need 
of these country people, and that a home school, 
where the boys could be trained daily and where they 
would receive refining influences would do more for 
them than anything else. It seemed best to take the 
boys, because they had from the first shown the 
greatest interest, and then they could help on the 
farm and in the carpentry work on the buildings. 

My friend Miss Elizabeth Brewster volunteered to 
give her services, and with the assistance of only this 
one teacher we opened the Boys’ Industrial school in 
January, 1902. The aim of the school was to make 
of the country boy the very best man and most useful 
citizen he was capable of making. The boys were to 
do all the cooking, house work, laundry, dairying, 
and the farm work; in fact, there was no hired labor 
Each boy was required to work two hours per day 
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and pay $25 for a school term of four months for his 
board, washing, and tuition. I found that some of 
the boys could not pay the $25, so those who could 
not possibly pay in either money or farm produce 
we allowed to drop out of school for one term, and 
we gave them work to do by which they could raise 
the desired sum. I wanted the boys to feel that self- 
help is the best help. “No free scholarships were 
given, and each boy by his efforts paid his expenses. 

After a few months we had twenty boys, and the 
school was in good running order. The school was 
something new and its working plan unique. It 
soon attracted attention. Many enlargements had 
to be made in the little school-house I had built, , 
and more teachers were secured. The following 
spring the school was incorporated under a board of 
trustees, embracing in its membership some of the 
leading business men of the state. I conveyed to 
this board a tract of eighty-two acres of land on 
which the school buildings are situated. 

The curriculum has been planned to suit the needs 
of its pupils, and its graduates are admitted to the 
University of Georgia without examination. One of 
our graduates is now attending the university; is 
leading his classes, and is president of the Y. M. C. A. 
Another boy, whose former training had consisted 
in a few weeks’ schooling, after finishing the course 
here, holds a first-grade teacher’s license, and is 
considered one of the best teachers in the county. 
Others, as the result of their training, have been 
enabled to command higher wages for farm and 
carpenter work, and many of these intend to use 


‘the extra money thus earned for further instruction 


in the school. 

The industrial feature produces strong bodies in 
nature’s own out-of-doors gymnasium and teaches 
the boys the dignity of manual labor. Its aim is 
three-fold, striving to produce a sound soul to govern 
a sound mind in a sound body. It is non-sectarian, 
tho positively Christian in character. 

The school has no endowment fund. It started, 
and has ever since continued, a work of pure faith. 
Outside of the very small tuition fees and my own 
resources, which are limited, the school is entirely 
dependent upon voluntary donations from persons 
philanthropically inclined. Friends of education 
thruout the country have rallied liberally to its sup- 
port, with the result that to-day its assets in farm 
and buildings and other equipment amount to 
$20,000. 

We have a student body of one hundred and ten 
members and seven devoted teachers. Eighty boys 
had to be turned away this session for want of room. 
Their disappointment was great, for they had been 
saving and working for many months so as to be able 
to enter the school, and they knew nothing of the 
problem of insufficient accommodation. Besides 
this assured waiting list, there are many more who, 
encouraged by the example and success of their 
neighbors, are planning to enter the school later on. 
But they, too, will be doomed to disappointment, 
unless their ambition and their desire to fit them- 
selves for better citizenship than their present en- 
vironment makes possible, shall induce some gener- 
ously inclined individuals to contribute to the exten- 
sion and further success of the school. 
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Sectarianism and the School. 


Mr. R. A. White, the pastor of the Chicago Stewart 
Avenue Universalist church, in Collier’s for Dec. 2, 
1905, discusses the issue which is foremost in both 
French and Canadian politics to-day, and which 
crystallizes in an unorganized agitation in many of 
our American cities. He says: 

Sectarian versus public schools, an issue which 
ought to have been dead and buried long ago, shows 
signs of life again. There is the same old-time reck- 
lessness of statement on the part of the foes of the 
public schools, and the same disregard of facts. 

Among other things is the familiar denunciation 
of the schools as godless and irreligious. If the foes 
of the public schools mean that they are not sec- 
tarian, agreed; this is greatly to their credit. Schools 
are not necessarily godless or irreligious because they 
are not managed by Presbyterianism, Catholicism, 
or some other ism. The fact is the public schools 
were never more earnest in their endeavors to reach 
the holy things of the child nature, and to inculcate 
principles of right conduct, than at present, and they 
are succeeding. To maintain that the influence of 
our schools is irreligious is a gratuitous insult to the 
thousands of devoted Christian school teachers the 
continent over. It is to be suspected that those 
who insist upon the irreligiousness of our public 
schools somehow confuse creed and deed, a theory 
of religion with its spirit. Our schools in the main 
are life-givers. They teach no “ism,” no particular 
creed, but they do surround the child with cultural 
and spiritual influences which constitute the most 
vital elements of religion. Talking botany to a seed 
will not make it sprout, nor does teaching a particu- 
lar theology make a child a Christian. That the 
schools do not teach the favorite religious theories 
of this or that church is no sign at all that they are 
irreligious. We certainly need conscience as well as 
brain. We are not overburdened with a sense of our 
obligation to righteousness. We are victimized by 
educated knaves as well as by ignorant ones. But 
people need not fall into the error of confusing sec- 
tarianism with religion, or ungodliness with the 
absence of church control. 


BPI 
Mexico Learning From Us. 

The study of English is compulsory in the Mexican 
ublic schools. Every year Mexico sends to the 
‘nited States a number of school teachers to study 

American pedagogic methods. A great many Mexi- 
can children are being educated in the schools and 
colleges of this country, where formerly they were 
sent to Europe. The number of Mexican visitors to 
the United States and the number of American visi- 
tors to Mexico is increasing every year. It is said 
that Yucatecans know New York better than the 
city of Mexico, and that west-coast Mexicans are 
more at home in San Francisco than in their own 
capital city. Thus, each year the American way of 
living is taking a deeper hold on the Mexican people. 

The vice-president of Mexico and announced suc- 

cessor of President Diaz is very much Americanized 
in his ideas. In fact, he might easily be mistaken 
for a plain, shrewd American business man from his 
appearance, manner, and methods. He has always 
been exceedingly friendly toward Americans. As 
governor of the state of Sonora, he encouraged them 
to invest in enterprises in his state and to settle 
therein. He spared no effort in seeing that their 
lives, pees. and civil rights were protected. He 
is well informed about the United States, and is a 
student of English. He has three daughters in 
school at San Francisco, and is educating all of his 
children in the United States.—From “The Amer- 
icanization of Mexico,’”” by Edward M. Conley, in 
the rene Monthly Review of Reviews for De- 
cember. 
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Are We Money-Mad? 

We are not so universally money-mad as we may 
seem. The elder Agassiz was not the only man in 
this country who ever felt that. he had not time to 
make money. The longing for riches is not uni- 
versally a predominant passion. Thousands of men 
feel that money-getting is not primarily their calling, 
and would not leave the work they love and pay the 
price in time and concentrated effort if ever so good 
achance were offered them of a fortune honestly won. 
The man in whom the money-hunger is so strong and 
effectual that he is willing to devote his life to satis- 
fying it is a very exceptional man. Most of us hate 
to save, and the pleasure or profit of the hour looks 
bigger to,us than those of the remote future. More- 
over, to almost all the leading preachers, doctors, 
and schoolmasters, and to many of the editors, 
painters, architects, engineers, lawyers, and big poli- 
ticians, money, tho important, is a secondary con- 
sideration. They want to make a living, and much 
prefer that it shall be a good one, but professional 
success and reputation is of more value to them than 
superfluous riches.. And why not! Is it not a much 
more satisfying thing to be a living force, master of 
a great profession or a great art, or a public leader, 
than to be merely the possessor of riches?7—EDWARD 
S. MARTIN, in the December Atlantic. 

CP 
Earning and Spending. 

The moment the monthly salary crosses the bare 
necessity line, that moment -the horizon of wants 
begins to widen. For every dollar the salary in- 
creases, the imagination finds a place for two dollars, 
three dollars, four, or five. A great part of the de- 
mands existing in the world to-day are romantic. 
How shall the imagination be schooled, where shall 
the line be drawn? It should be considered a part 
of morality to live within the income, but on every 
side there seems to be an attempt to stretch the 
$1,000 income to a $2,000 scale; the $2,000 income to 
a $3,000 scale; $3,000 is made to do duty for $5,000; 
and $5,000 is thinly stretched to the breaking-point 
to simulate a $10,000 income. With every added 
dollar the horizon of wants will widen, unless the 
imagination is wisely schooled. Sadly do we need 
training to draw the line between wants and needs. 

The great pity of our American life is that we 
allow our pace to be set, not by the moderate ones, 
but by the immoderate ones. We are money mad. 
The old conservative ideas on which men of former 
times conducted business and built their fortunes 
have been swept aside by new methods of risk and 
daring that often succeed because of favoring cir- 
cumstances. The old philosophy of conservatism 
is replaced by a philosophy of buccaneering. New, 
new, everything is new and different. Our moorings 
are gone. We know not what to think. But the 
laws are immutable which declare that it is not 
possible for all the people to spend more than they 
earn, nor can reckless extravagance fail to end some 
time in disaster—Harper’s Bazar. 


CEPIAN 
The Plight of the Porto Ricans. 

A very curious phase of the situation created in 
Porto Rico by the American occupancy of the island 
is pointed out in the fifth of the notable series of 
articles that Mr. Charles W. Tyler is contributing to 
Fa tle Weekly. As a result of American control, 
the Porto-Ricans find themselves in an absurd posi- 
tion: the United States has refused to recognize 
them as citizens of this country, and they have, con- 
sequently, no political status whatever. It having 
been decided by our courts that they are not aliens; 
they cannot be naturalized and become citizens. 
They are, therefore, simply outcasts. ‘‘They have 
not even,” says Mr. Tyler, “the advantages we.give 
to the most recent and least desirable immigrants.”’ 
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Notes of New Books. 


It seems as if the busiest people were the ones who had 
most time for work outside their regular duties. Dr. Nathan 
C. Schaeffer is superintendent of public instruction for the 
state of tan ns at one of the best known institute lec- 
turers in the United States, and incidentally he has arranged 
a book of Brnte Reapines ror Scuoois. The book was 
greatly needed, and it is selected with such care and so wisely, 
- that it can be used in schools of every kind, public and private, 
denominational or where no creed is mentioned or taught. 
The book is cordially recommended as suitable, appropriate, 
and well fitted to fulfill its purpose. (American Book Com- 
pany, New York.) 


Tse Basis or Practica Teacuine, by Elmer Burritt 
Bryan, president of Franklin college, is a book that is emi- 
nently practical, wholly untechnical, and thoroly convincing. 
The author takes a human view-point, and, realizing that 
psychologic and pedagogic facts are most needed by those 
who have least access to them, interprets the technical lan- 

of scholars and specialists and puts their facts into 
readable English. Thus the book claims at once the interest 
of parents, teachers, educators, and all classes of persons 
whose work brings them into close contact with children. 

The book is clear-cut, logical, and progressive. Each 
chapter contains a fund of information suggestively put. The 
reader’s attention is engaged at every sentence by some new 
thought or by some old thought put in so new and striking a 
way as to bring to mind for the first time in the reader’s 
experience its full significance. : 

successfully has the author carried out his plan to com- 
plete each subject in its given chapter that the reader can 
open to any topic on which he see information, and read 
with keen interest the chapter on that topic, independently 
of the rest of the book. The chapter headings give a general 
idea of the scope of the’ book, tho their psychologic terms, 
such as ‘‘Memory,” ‘‘Attention,” ‘‘Habit,’’ and ‘‘The 
Physical Basis,’’ suggest a purely scientific treatment of these 
topics quite contrary to the fact, for the author’s method of 
presentation is thruout most satisfactorily concrete and full of 
practical suggestions. In addition to the chapters mentioned, 
there are others on ‘‘The Stimulus of Success,’’ ‘‘The Train- 
ing of Young Children,’ ‘‘The Significance of the Second 
Dentition,’’ ‘‘The Pedagogy of Youth,” etc. 

It is more the way he says it than what he aye. oe on this 
subject there is very little that has not already been said— 
that makes the author’s essays so full of entertainment and 
interest. Such terms of phrase as ‘‘The word habit is thread- 
bare,’’ and ‘‘A teacher may be cranky on punctuality,’”’ and 
‘* An individual is capable of three things, ”’ arouse at once the 
reader’s curiosity and compel him to read on. 

Moreover, in his happy choice of words the author has 
embodied some very valuable advice. Spoken with the 
een ay & of one whose twenty years of experience in teaching 
qualify him to advise, the following observations deserve 
consideration: 

‘“‘The doctrine of spontaneity should play an important 
role in all phases of edu- 
cation,” and ‘‘ Nothing 
must be done or tolerat- 
ed by the principal which 
will in the least interfere 
with the strong mental 
pull which the class is 
making under the stim- 
ulus of the teacher,” 
and ‘‘Good holding de- 
pends upon good get- 
ting.”” These are mere 
fragments of the 
thought-giving sen- 
tences thruout the book. 
From the chapter on 
‘Inheritance’ to the 
concluding chapter on 
“The Pedagogy of 
Youth,’ the author em- 
phasizes the worth of 
study as a discipline and 
the value of drill-work 
as a means to mental, 
moral, and physical de- 
velopment. (Silver, 
Burdett & Co., New 
York.) 








We have read every 
word of Caprain MYLEs 
STANDISH and are glad 
of it. He was a hero of 
whom the boys have 
heard something and 
long to hear more. The 
reading that stirs all real 
Americans is that that 
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details the settlement of New England by the Pilgrims, and 
Mr. Tudor Jenks has contrived to impart the flavor of the 
times to his narrative. While he doubts the story Longfellow 
has made so oo by his genius (the employment of his 
young friend en to court Priscilla) we will forgive him, 
for most of us suppose it a poetic legend. We name this a 
capital book for boys. (The Century Company. $1.20.) 


Paul Revere is one of the most interesting characters in 
United States history. Pupils, most of whom have learned, 
or will, at some stage of their school career, learn the good old 


“In seventeen hundred and seventy-five, 


Scarcely a soul is now alive,’ 

will welcome further knowledge of Paul Revere, goldsmith, 
dentist, revolutionist, politician, and father of eight children. 
Tue True Story or Paut Reversg, by Charles Ferris Get- 
temy, will win a well-deserved place for itself in many pro- 

ive schools and school libraries. It is a most entertain- 
ing and accurate biography, made up of materials evidently 
gathered with painstaking research, illustrated profusely and 
appropriately, and is in all respects a desirable book to own 
or at any rate have at hand for reference. (Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston.) 


A Frencn Reaper, based upon Passy-Rambeau’s Chres- 
tomathie Francaise, ed, with notesgand moceneery by 
A. Rambeau, Ph. D., is intended for use in rapid reading. 
The first part consists of easy prose selections, the second part 
of short poems. Many explanations are given in French in 
foot-notes, or in additional remarks connected with the 
selections. There are also a few English notes. The book is 
in every end suited to the pu for which it was in- 
tended. (Henry Holt & Company, New York.) 


Jack AND Jitu, by Louisa M. Alcott.—This is the last vol- 
ume in the Little Women Series to be brought out in a new 
illustrated edition. It is a vivid ae natural portrayal of 


home and school life in a New England village. The narra- 
tive is lively, with a sweet and bright a at the core. 
lustrations by 


The new edition contains eight ull-page i 
Harriet Roosevelt Richards. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Price, $2.00.) 


Boys wHo Became Famous Men, by Harriet Pearl Skin- 
ner, with illustrations by Sears G her.—The author re- 
lates incidents in the childhood of eight celebrated men— 
em artists, and musicians. The eight are Giotto, Bach, 

yron, Gainsborough, Handel, Coleridge, Canova, and Chop- 
in. Happenings in their lives are wrought into stories 
that are interesting for the story’s sake. Tho the stories are 
essentially true they are told with so much animation and 
color as to make them interesting as fiction. (Little, Brown 
&Co., Boston. Price, $1.25.) 


Mr. George Wharton James, author of the splendid new 
book, IN anp Out or THE OLD Missions or CALIFORNIA, is an 
Englishman. Mr. James deals with the Franciscan missions 


established by the Spanish government in 1767, to take the 
place of those conducted by the Jesuits expelled at that time 
without warning and without compensation after nearly a 
century of fruitful labor. 


In their turn, the Franciscans were 
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Tue Oak TREE Farry Book contains the old favo- 
_Trites in a version suited to the home fireside. The 
oe pictures an old hero of ours, Jack cutting 
down the bean stalk; on page 118 is the story of the 
three bears, another that had great interest for us. 
In looking it over we think Clifton Johnson, the edi- 
tor, has not left out anything such a book should 
contain. We have no argument to offer in behalf of 
such stories other than to say we should be sorry not 
to have heard them told; they make a part of the 
furniture of the mind. It is a good thing that a 
man of Mr. Clifton Johnson’s ability has applied it 
to the worthy purpose here evident.-, (Little, Brown 
& Company. 


Home Fournisuine is the title of a much-needed 
work suggesting ideas to those who wish to make 
their homes delightful to live in. The author, 
Alice M. Kellogg, is a writer on this subject for 
many leading magazines; she is a well-known, prac- 
tical decorator in New York, often called upon to 
advise those who wish to make their homes express 
something beside bare utility. There has evidently 
a decided movement set in with much force to adopt 
the artistic ideas that have prevailed in Europe for 
many years. An author lately describing an Eng- 
lish mansion, said that the rooms contained just 
the right number of pieces of furniture, of the mght 
kind, each put in the proper place; not one could 
be spared.” 

Something of this movement has begun in the 
school-room, the old red school-house is doomed, and 
it ought to be; the school-house should be made as 
attractive as possible. 

In this volume the author first suggests the proper 
treatment of the vestibule, hall, stairs, parlor, library, 
living rooms, dining rooms, kitchen, etc., Then she 
takes up the furniture, the floor and wall cover- 
iugs, mantels, book-shelves, pictures, etc. Ideas 
relative to the colors and patterns to be chosen for 

apers, carpets, curtains, etc., will be found. In 
act, it is quite complete. The book is exceedingly 
practical, and will be helpful in houses of moderate 
cost as wellas others ‘¥ ederick A. Stokes Company. 
$1.50 net.) 


{Joacing Rounp THE Wor Lp, riders and driv- 
ers, with curious steeds or vehicles, in strange lands 
and at home, with stories and descriptions, by Edith 
Dunham.—The title gives a pretty good idea of what 
this handsome book contains. As to details, it may 
be said that the stories and pictures show the ele- 
phants of India, the water bufialos of the Philippines, 
the camels of the desert, the dogs of Holland or 
France, the jinrickshaws of Japan, the wheelharrows 





‘Hold on to Him, Abe!’ Illustration from ‘The Boy Lincoln.” °F China, and other curious things. Every picture 
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partly supplanted by the Dominicans, and in 1830 their mis- 
sions were abandoned, and the mission buildings, huge, 
rambling structures, including graneries, factories, Alte 
stables, and quarters for the missionaries, in addition to the 
church, the motor power of the whole fabric, soon fell into 
decay. Mr. James gives a piquant chapter on the seculariza- 
tion of the missions, a subject concerning all students of 
American possessions in which similar processes have been 
ae cg eon. Little, Brown & Company are the pub- 
ishers. 


Tue New American Music Reaper NuMBER Four com- 
letes this series of music readers for schools. It is intended 
or use with the advanced grammar grades and in high schools. 

The material has been drawn not only from the practical 
experience of the author, Frederick Zuchtmann, but from the 
experience as well of many supervisors of music both in this 
country and Europe. Altho the book furnishes material for 
needed review in keys and other technical details, this, as the 
concluding volume of the series, is particularly a book of song. 
It has been the especial effort of the author to solve the prob- 
lem of the needs of older boys. The songs are unison, two- 
part, three-part, and for four parts. The arrangements are 
new and original. Many of them are well adapted for any of 
the public occasions for which school music is used. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York. Price, 50 cents.) 


In these bustling, hustling, unrestful times no better book 
‘for the woes of English can be given our young people than 
Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘“‘lavender and old-lacey” Cranrorp. Too 
much of the simplicity and gentleness of life is being lost to 
-our boys and girlsfand, aside from the delight of story and 
description, the lesson Mrs. Gaskell teaches is a wee one. 
Cranrorp has been issued recently in the series of lish 
texts arranged for use in schools, published by the Macmillans. 
‘This volume is edited, with an introduction, by Martin W. 
Sampson, professor of English in Indiana university. Uni- 
‘form in arrangement with the other books of the series, the 
book is in red cloth cover, and costs 25 cents. (The Mac- 
-Millan Company, New York.) 


tells a story and gives a glimpse into the life and 

manners of some interesting people, their country, 
and their methods of intercourse. The book cannot fail to 
be a fascinating one for bright boysand girls who are study- 
ing'geography. (Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York.) 


VeRsEs FoR Jock AND JOAN, by Helen Hay, with pictures 
by Charlotte Harding.—Author and artist have worked to- 
gether to produce a charming book for children. The writer 
of these verses has inherited a ap» share of the poetical tal- 
ent of her distinguished father. In fact, she enters into the 
thoughts and feelings of children as easily as Stevenson 
or Eugene Field. The volume is a quarto with pages 104 by 
114 inches. Those with verses on them have wide colored 
artistic borders. Besides, there are a number of re 
colored pictures, showing different phases of child life. It 
is a children’s art book of genuine worth. (Fox, Duffield 
& Co., New York.) 


¥ One of the most valuable of the books of the present season 
relating to art subjects is OLp MastErs AND NEw, a series of 
art criticisms by Kenyon Cox. The name of the author is 
sufficient to give the book the stamp of ‘authority, for Mr. 
Cox is rege og everywhere as one of the most capable art 
critics on this side the water. The volume is divided into 
two parts, the’second of which deals with subjects relative to 
the nineteenth ‘century, the first part considering topics of 
earlier days. The subjects of Mr. Cox’s essays—which are 
written in a simple, conversational, eminently readable style 
include: Sculptors of the Early Italian Renaissance, Peru- 
ino, Michaelangelo, The Pictures ‘of Venice, Veronese, 
urer, Rubens, Frans Hals, Rembrandt, William Blake, 
Painting in the Nineteenth Century, Ford Madox Brown and 
Preraphzlitism, Millais, Burne-Jones, Meissonier, Bandry, 
Puvis de Chavannes, Whistler, Sargent, The Early Work of 
Saint-Gaudens, and Saint-Gaudens’ ‘‘Sherman.” For stu- 
dents of art these essays are almost invaluable. Asa holiday 
gift the book will be appreciated as a treasure, and it belongs 
in every library aiming at anything like completeness. It is 
printed in _—_ type on excellent paper, and the numerous 
illustrations ‘add ly to the interest of the essays and the 
value of the book. (Fox, Duffield & Company, New York.) 
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opens, for instance, especially with the aid furnished by the 
graphic representations of the Latin sentence, will enable 
pupils to see at a glance the principles upon which the Latin 
construction depend. References are given with each lesson 
to the following grammars: Allen and Greenough, Bennett, 
Gildersleeve-Lodge, Harkness, Hale and Buck. Each lesson 
is illustrated by examples, both in English and Latin, a list 
of peculiar idioms and phrases, besides sentences for oral 
translation, and after the first few pages, for written trans- 
lation. (Ginn & Company, Boston.) 


A Sworp oF THE OLp FrontiEr, by Randall Parrish.— 
When Mr. Parrish published his former host, ‘“When Wilder- 
ness was King,” it was apparent that a very powerful writer 
of historical fiction had arisen. That was a tale of the Illinois 
country that gained the writer pa aay gan this one of Fort 
Charters and Detroit will advance his reputation. It is a 
plain account of sundry adventures befalling Chevalier Racul 
de Coubert, one time captain of the Hussars of Lanquedcc, 
during the year 1763. The writer enters into the spirit of 
those early days, and by his dramatic way of telling the story 
makes the history of those times live again. It has several 
excellent illustrations by F.C. Yohn. (A.C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. ) 


A book that will find readers among the nature-loving boys 
is entitled ADVENTURES IN Ponp Lanp. Frank Stevens, the 
author, details visits to ponds and brooks and describes the 
living creatures found in a very fascinating way. The toads, 
dragon-flies, spiders, frogs, caddie-flies, beetles, newts, water- 
tigers, Ly ay gnats, skaters, and other denizens of the 
ponds are here illustrated and described. We consider this 
a book of genuine merit, and only wish we could have had 
such a volume when we saw all these creatures with eyes of 
curiosity but could gain no information concerning them. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 


Messrs. L. C. Page & Company announce the eighth print- 
ing of Mr. Conrad’s ‘‘The Second Mrs. Jim”’; the fifth printing 
of ‘‘The Sandman Stories,’’ by William J. Hopkins; the second 
wa printing of.‘‘The Flight of Georgiana,’ Mr. R. N. Stephens’ 
NAGE new book, and the eighteenth printing of his ‘‘An Enemy to 

: the King,” a sound indication of the popularity of the roman- 

ces of this author. 


The scene of Hopkinson Smith’s serial, Tur (Tiprs!or 

BarNEGAT, in Scribner’s is a very ancient Jersey village, 

Aunt Cora came cut to the shaded porch and the Aigo characters so far developed are an old sea 

_ captain, a vil age doctor of striking personality, and two 

From ‘‘ Marjorie’s Way.’’ (Penn Publishing Co.) gentlewomen, who represent the old traditions of the place 
and the new influences, good and bad. 








Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co., announce for immediate pub- 
lication Sea Snore Lire by Dr. Alfred Goldsborough 
Mayer, an elaborately illustrated and popular description of 


the invertebrates of the New York and adjacent coast. This 2 yp mPa ne. ES 
is the first volume of the New York Aquarium Nature Series ros) a VARI WE Dir} i ‘s 
repared under the auspices of the New York Zoological Sys wy jon acres SRE 
Raclsty, with an introductory note by Charles H. Townsend, Saat: Be SETY 
Director of the New York aquarium. The author, Dr. OMING oF 
wf LEI VB a ao ¥ 
“i pee IE GAM x. 


{ 
Mayer, is the director of the Marine Biological Laboratory of 
the Carnegie institution at Tortugas, Florida. His descrip- | 
tions of sea anemones, star fish, crabs, lobsters, shrimps, sand ( 
bugs, oysters, scallops, squid, and the many forms of inver- 
tebrate shore life in the North Atlantic are written in popular 
form and furnish means of identification as well as enter- 
taining accounts of the anatomy and physiology of the var- 
ious species and their habits. Mr. Townsend points outt hat 
while the book is prepared by a zoologist of the highest stand- 
ing it is thoroly popular in character and presents the facts 
of modern zoological investigation so clearly that it is pecul- 
iarly attractive to the general reader as well as to the nature 
student and teacher. The illustrations which are mostly 
from the author’s photographs of living specimens in the New 
York a quarium and elsewhere, form in themselves an excep- 
tionally fine representation of sea shore life. In addition to 
the general value of so authoritative a meansof nature study, 
the publication of this beautiful book illustrates the quality 
of the work which is being done by the New York Zoological 
Society and the New York aquarium. 


ONE ACT 


Tse Farry GopMoTHER-IN-LAw is the title under which 
Oliver Herford gives his wide circle of admirers some amusing 
tales in Xf embellished with highly appropriate pictures 
by himself. The little story concerns Cinderella and the 
Prince, and it has a modern setting, which is to say that it is 
thoroly unconventional. The author like the wicked man 
that he is, presumes to hint at some of the characteristics of 
the fair sex. After this he tells of ‘‘The Charm that Failed,” 
‘‘The Wakeful Princess,”’ and other tales. In these he con- 
bines humor and fancy, in proportions that cannot fail to 

lease his readers. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

Tice, $1.00.) 


The only excuse for the publication of another book on 
Latin Composition is the value of any new features it may 
ossess. paeen Comnoseston oe I., based on evens, by 
enjamin L. D’Ooge, of the Michigan state normal college, 0 9 ME SUCCESS 
fulfills this test. ft has several new features that will prove SO A A Se 
helpful in teaching this most difficult subject. The rules for From ‘Betty Wales, Sophomore,’’ by Margaret Wade. 
word-order and sentence-structure with which the book (Copyright, 1905, Penn Publishing 0) 
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Heattu, how to get and keep it is of vital importance to 
teachers as well as to everybody else. A very valuable little 
book under this title has been prepared by Walter V. Woods, 
M. D. It is cordially recommended to teachers, as suited to 
their own needs in the way of study of a hygienic life, and 
also to pass on to pupils. The book takes up in detail matters 
seedy mene A the hygiene of dress, food, exercise, rest, bath- 
ing, breathing, and ventilation. Its treatment of these sub- 
jects is so reasonable as to be convincing to the reader of 
their practicability and the benefit to be derived from their 
application to every-day life. (The Penn Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia.) 


Tue Lost Expepition is a story of exploration, filled with 
thrilling omy amid the ice and snow of far-away 
Alaska, by W. Bert Foster. John and Barton Conover and 
Allen Percival, youths who go with the party, bear their part 
in the dangers and privations of this venturesome expedition. 
They have narrow escapes in the ice fields, hunt polar bears, 
and have other adventures such as are found in those north- 
ern lands, and finally return safely home. The author 
om hically describes the rugged scenery of that northern 
and. The book is illustrated by Clare Wictor Dwiggins. 
(The Penn Publishing Co., Philadelphia. Price, $1.25.) 


A Littte Cook Book ror a LittLe Gir, by the author of 


‘‘Gala Day Luncheons. ’’—The author tells of a little girl who . 


wanted to cook, but she could not understand the big cook 
book; the language was too hard and there were too many 
French terms. They tried to pacify her by saying that in a 
few more years she would have a chance to learn, but this 
would not do; she must begin now. The things were chosen 
that a little girl could cook and the way to make them was 
described in the very simplest language. The result was the 
ne pean of this cook book for a little girl. It is a good 
ook to have in the family, in order that the girls may begin 
as early as possible to acquire a very necessary household ac- 
complishment. (Dana Estes & Co., Boston.) 


SwererTer STILL THAN Tuis is the title of one of the most 
beautiful gift-books of the season. The verses, which contain 
delicate love sentiments delicately expressed, are by Adah 
Louise Sutton. The illustrations are pee in accord with 
these sentiments. They were contributed by Carll B. Wil- 
liams, while the decorations are by Ida May Rockwell. The 
decorations are mostly in the form of borders of flowers and 
leaves in violet, green, yellow, andred. The volume is bound 
in gray bearing on the front page a handsome leaf and scroll 
design and the title in green and gold. (The Saalfield Pub- 
lishing Co., Akron, Ohio.) : 


LittLeE GRANDMOTHER Jo, by Amy E. Blanchard, is a 
story for girls. It relates the boarding school experiences 
of ‘Little Grandmother Jo,’’ more than fifty years ago. 
The experiences have been gathered together to interest 
other little girls as they did Eleanor, when grandmother 
first told them to her. There is no reason why they should 
not do so. The style is bright and the incidents true to 
the life of the time. (George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. ) 


Stories oF Litrie Fisues, by Lenore Elizabeth Mulets.— 
It belongs to a series of nature study books under the head of 
‘*Phyllis’s Field Friends.”” They are i Sa ao written, 
with excellent illustrations by Sophie Schnyder. L. C. Page 
are the publishers. 


NEEDLEWORK is a small booklet prepared at the Craftsman 
Workshops. It consists of a large number of designs for 
cushions, portieres, and rugs, carefully described, the ma- 
terials for which may be purchased of the publishers. 

To teachers who wad doing fancy work as a relaxation 
from school duties, this little book will be of interest. (The 
Craftsman Workshops, Syracuse, N. Y.) 


FoorTBaLt GRANDMA, an auto-baby-ography as told 
by Tony, edited by Carolyn S. Channing Cabot, with 
an introduction by Thomas Wentworth Higginson, LL. 
D.—It would be interesting to have a child of two or 
three years old write his impressions from day to day, 
but since this is not possible the next best thing is to 
have an imaginary story of such achild written by one 
who has a deep sympathy with childhood. Such we 
have in this little book. The grandmother who wrote 
this story is still light-footed and light-hearted. She 
can play football with her 1ittle charge; she is rarel 
called upon to — him, but often to soothe him wit 
seed cakes and console him with candy. The mer, and 

icturesare thosejthat children will appreciate. ( 
aynard & Co., Boston.) 


Tue YELLow Cat anv Some FRIeEnps is a delightful 
story that is almost good enough to be true. We can- 
not detail all the curious information found in this hand- 
some volume, but say at once that its attractions in 
beautiful large print and handsome illustrations are 
equaled by the nine stories it contains. It begins with 
Santa Claus and the gift of a yellow cat to Anne; at 
this point Anne’s brother Ben appears and then other 
personages all of them interesting and all in some way 
connected with Anne, who is the heroine of the book. 
The readers will all wish to have been near her. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 
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Four dialogs suitable for the Christmas seascn, by Elizabeth 
F. Guptill, will be of interest to teachers who expect to arrange 
Christmas entertainments. They are: ‘‘Christmas for All 
Nations,” ‘‘ Original Christmas Dialogs’’ (six short exercises), 
‘‘A Christmas Joke’’ (in which several well-known Mother 
Goose characters take part), and ‘‘The Lost Prince.’”’ The 
four booklets contain material quite different in character, 
but all of it well-written and appropriate for school-room use. 
(March Brothers, Lebanon, Ohio, Price, 15 cents each 


Farr Maraaret: A Portrarr, is the title of Mr.’ Marion 
Crawford’s new novel. Margaret is a beautiful — girl, 
daughter of an Oxford don and his American wife. When the 
story opens she has been living at Versailles, since the death 
of her parents, with a close friend of her mother. She is cul- 
tivating a glorious voice, which proves the enchantment of 
everyone, including young Lushington and at least two other 
men, one of whom is mysterious and probably royal; and it 
insures for her a very brilliant future as an opera singer. 
The tale abounds in action and in attractive and sympathetic 
characters, and it shows Mr. Crawford at his best as a 
romancer. This isthe book, by the way, which has been 


erroneously announced in the press as ‘‘Soprano” (L. C.’° 


Page & Co., Boston. 


As is perhaps generally known, the original Little Colonel 
of Mrs. Johnston’s famous ‘‘ Little Colonel Series’’ is a real 
little Southern friend of the author, and altho now of course, 
most of the incidents in the books are fiction, the qualities of 
character and disposition which so endear the “ Little Colonel’”’ 
to her readers are those of the real girl, who is even more lov- 
able outside of book covers than within them. 

Like most authors whose books have a wide circulation, 
Mrs. Johnston is overwhelmed with letters regarding her 
heroine, and each new volume brings forth its own special 
correspondence. Since the publication of The Little 
Colonel’s Christmas Vacation, Mrs. Johnston has been be- 
sieged with entreaties to ‘‘ Please don’t let the Little Colonel 
be an old maid’”’ and with innumerable requests not only 
from girls, but from their mothers as well, to reveal the iden- 
tity of Madame Chartley and the location of Warwick Hall, 
if they really exist. 

A rather amusing story comes to the publishers regarding 
the ‘‘ Little Colonel” coats. In designing the cover for this 
—_ book, the artist, Miss Amy Sacker, portrayed the 

eroine in a dashing coat of red, which immediately set the 
fashion in coats among the girls of a certain locality in the 
middle west. Books in hea, they descended on the aston- 
ished merchants of their city, with a demand for} ‘‘ Little 
Colonel’’ coats, which, needless to say, were not found in 
stock. (L. C. Page & Co., Boston.) 


Nut-Brown Joan, by Marion Ames Taggart, just misses 
being a rare treasure in the way of a story for growing girls. 
Joan, nut-brown and homely in both senses of this word, 
is just a bit too perfect for human nature’s daily food, a fact 
which the normal girl will recognize. The conversations 
might have been a little less stilted, to the great improvement 
of the story. Nevertheless, Nut-Brown Joan has some 
excellent features, and will be enjoyed by the class of readers 
for whom it was intended. (Henry Holt &-Co., New York.) 


Teachers of German will be interested in the recent issue 
made of Paul Heyse’s Dir Buinpen, arranged for school-room 
use, with introduction, notes, exercises, and vocabulary, by 
H. Carruth and E. F. Engel, of the University of Kansas. 
The story is easy reading, and is well suited to classes in second 
Ee German, or for the last part of the first year. (Henry 

olt & Company, New York.) 





Sheridan’s Horse. From ‘‘Civil War Stories.’’ 
Copyright 1900. 
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Boosting and Knocking. 


It is one’s nature to boost and another’s to knock. 
In our optimistic atmosphere nobody is particu- 
larly proud of the reputation of being a knocker. 
But there are cheerful idolators who are happy to be 
classed as boosters. As between the two, one’s 
preference is naturally for the latter. Wind is more 
comfortable than a big stick. In fact, when a man 
is very hot a little wind may prove a most desirable 
cooler for him. .Many a ship is kept going by nothing 
but wind. Knocking from mere cussedness is of no 
use whatever. ‘“‘ Knocking off the corners of rough 
stones the better to fit them for the builder’s use” 
points out a direction where a knocker may prove 
of service to humanity. 

Of reasonable eye we expect reason in all things. 
—reason even when they boost or when they knock. 
But more than mere reasoning is needed to justify the 
use of these modes of criticism. There must be high 
purpose clearly defined in one’s mind as a standard 
of measurement to regulate the meting out of praise 
and reproach. To the teacher two considerations 
are supreme: First, What is best for the future 
welfare of the child; second, what is best for his 
present a Whenever there appears to be 
a conflict between these two and the teacher has 
difficulty in deciding, let him give the preference to 
the latter. That much concession must be made 
to boosting. It is easier to bring something down 
than, having laid it low, to raise it up again. Don’t 
be a knocker, don’t be a booster! Knock when 
righteousness demands it, boost when you honestly 
can without one thought of self. That is my motto, 
and I give it for what it may be worth to you. 


BP , 
Dr. Conley’s Death. 


The news of the death of Superintendent Conley 
of Boston was a great shock to me. He always 
appeared the picture of health and vigor. To be 
sure, his work was trying; very trying. The Boston 
situation has been for several years a most difficult 
one to handle. But outside talk notwithstanding, 
he had steadily gathered strength. And now comes 
the message that heart disease has suddenly sum- 
moned him to the realms beyond the grave. How 
oft our thoughts of what seems best, go aglee! 

Dr. Conley was only fifty-two years old. His 
earliest ambitions were to go into the priesthood. 
~ He was a graduate of Holy Cross college at Worcester 
and of St. Sulpice seminary at Montreal. He was 
for ten years or more an honored member of the 
Massachusetts state board of education. On his 
election to the superintendency he was the senior 
member of the Boston board of school supervisors. 
The Mechanic Arts High School was from its organi- 
zation under his directing care. His scholarship is 
attested to by doctorate degrees of Tufts and Holy 
Cross colleges. He was a loyal friend of the common 
schools and the results of his labors for their welfare 
live after him. 

ara 


The Home School. 


So many married women are now employed that 
it becomes a serious question what shall be done 


with the children? There is another influence at 
work—the scarcity and high wages of house ser- 
vants. This has led to the consideration of, opening 
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home schools—homes for children from five to ten 
years of age where they will be taken care of, where 
some time will be given to school instruction, some 
training in work, some to out-door exercise, some to 
play, some to hand-crafts (sewing, drawing, wood, 
bead, and card work), some to music, etc. This 
would require a specially qualified person, the ordi- 
nary teacher would not answer; one that could do 
what a kind, intelligent, refined Christian mother 
would do; one that understood the principles and 
practice of the kindergarten. Not more thanjtwenty 
should be gathered under one roof, because they 
should be consolidated into one household. ; 

This is evidently such a need that its being met 
may confidently be expected. This is quite another 
thing than the so-called Day Nursery; that has 
proved its usefulness. This is a home for children, 
a kindergarten boarding school if that will render 
the idea plainer. It ought to be in the suburbs or 
in a country village where there is sufficient room for 
a garden. The important feature will be the man- 
ager, who should be a teacher and mother joined in 
one. : 


BPR 


James Russell Parsons, Jr. 


Thru the courtesy of Supt. Schuyler F. Herron, 
of the American School Association, 8. C. of the City 
of Mexico, we learn the following facts relating to the 
accident that caused the death of Consul General 
James Russell Parsons, Jr., on Dec. 5. - 

It seems that Mr. Parsons with his wife and little 
son were on their way to the Mexican Central station 
to meet the 7.40 train on the evening of the fatal day. 

At the investigation following the accident, it was 
shown that the driver of the cab attempted unex- 
pectedly to cross the track in front of an approaching 
car. As he did so Mr. Parsons, who was seated on 
the right and next to the car, stood up and waved 
to the motorman, at the same time putting his foot 
down on the cab step. His attitude was that of 
trying to protect with his body, his wife and child. 

An eye witness said that the car collided with the 
cab and pushed it along until it came in contact with 
an iron trolley post. The shock of the collision 
undoubtedly came with full force on the lower part 
of Mr. Parsons’ body, throwing. him violently head 
downward on the front of the car, dashing out his 
brains on the corner of the heavy steel band with 
which the car is girded at the bottom of the forward 
platform. Mrs. Parsons escaped with a severe cut 
on the back of the head. The little boy was un- 
harmed. 

The dreadful accident cast a gloom over the entire 
city. Since the arrival of Mr. Parsons in Mexico as 
consul general in 1904, he had made many warm 
friends among the prominent citizens of the republic. 

Lic. Abel Botello, until recently “official mayor” 
of the fifth court of justice in referring to the acci- 
dent said: 

‘On several occasions it has happened that my 
attention was called to the work done by Mr. Parsons 
in his official capacity, and I have always been im- 
—— with his ability. I was greatly shocked when 

heard the news of his death and words cannot ex- 
press the sorrow that I feel.”’ 

Another distinguished gentleman, Lic. Jesus Raz 
Gusman, exp himself as follows: 

“It was 4 pleasure to have been very well 
acquainted with Mr. Parsons and I am deeply grieved 
at his untimely death. Mr. Parsons did much 
toward increasing the bonds of friendship that exist 
between the two North American gr Seyewen I most 
deeply regret the terrible accident that deprived the 
United States of their consular representative in 
Mexico and the citizens of Mexico city a most amia- 
ble resident.” 











XUM 


‘well-known active mem 
Thomas J. Kirk,, state superintendent of public in- 
struction; William H. Langdon, city superintendent 
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Judge Ignacio Sepulveda was greatly shocked by 
the death of Mr. Parsons, with whom he was on most 
intimate terms. 

“The consul general was known to us all as a 
scholar and a gentleman,”’ said the judge, “‘but per- 
haps the most admirable quality of his character was 
his splendid tact. His knowledge of the Spanish 
language made him many friends among the Mexican 
people, who were also taken with his remarkably 
pleasant and easy manners. He was a keen thinker, 
and in his dealings he was noted for his uprightness 
and general straightforwardness of character. No 
better man ever represented the consular service of 
the United States in Mexico. Had he lived he would 
no doubt have done wonderful things for American 
trade in this country. He has builded well already. 

“We all loved him and we ought to testify this 
love by making a great demonstration in his honor 
when the time arrives to remove the body to the 
train for the trip to the United States. To his 
stricken wife and boy our hearts go out in over- 
flowing sympathy.” 

Many of. Mr. Parsons’ fellow-countrymen in Mex- 
ico have added their tribute to the character and 
efficiency of his life and work as a consul and educa- 
tor. 

One of the chief plans of Mr. Parsons in connection 
with his work in Mexico was the establishment of 
traveling libraries similar to those in the rural dis- 
tricts of the United States. He believed that such 
a system would become very popular among the 
English-speaking Pawo of Mexico and that it would 
have a distinct educational value. 

As soon as Mrs. Parsons is sufficiently recovered 
from her painful injury and the severe shock, the 
body of her husband will be brought to the United 
States. ‘ 

BPD 


Child Criminals in Italy. 
An Italian writer, Lino Ferriani, says that 80 per 


. cent. of the child criminals of Italy are manufactured 


by bad environment and inadequate education—in 
-other words, by preventable causes; that 30 per cent. 
of the criminals of the country are minors, and of 
these 85 per cent. are thieves. 

Prof. Ferriani protests against sentimental de- 
scription, but pleads for scientific investigation. He 
himself has closely studied 500 boy prisoners between 
the ages of 11 and 14, and reports that more than 
half of them came from: the most wretched homes, 
and over 200 had criminal parents. Very few had 
-ever done any work, nearly all smoked, and many 
had a taste for alchohol. 


As a proof of how little good is effected by mere - 


instruction apart from moral training, he asserts that 
the best scholars were among the worst offenders. 
As an alternative to prison the author proposes 


-agricultural colonies in districts where the air is 


bracing, with good food and outdoor work, kindly 


-discipline, and the supervision of an experienced 


physician. 
BPI 
Next Meeting of N. E. A. 

Secretary Irwin Shepard has issued the following 
‘special announcements in regard to the coming 
meeting of the N. E. A. at San Francisco: 

_ Advices just received from San Francisco bring 
information that a permanent local organization has 
‘been effected for the purpose of caring for the 
-interests of the N. E. A. convention in San Francisco 
next July. 

A local general committee of over two hundred 


‘citizens and educators of California has been ap- 


‘pointed, including, among many others, the following 
of the association, viz: 
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of schools, San Francisco; Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
of the State University of California; David Starr 
Jordan, president of the Leland Stanford Jr. univer- 
sity; the presidents of the five state normal schools 
of California; James A. Barr, superintendent of 
schools of Stockton, and president of the California 
State Teachers’ Association; James A. Foshay, 
superintendent of schools, Los Angeles; Arthur H. 
Chamberlain, of the Throop Polytechnic institute, 
state director of the N. E. A., and a large number 
of others of the leading teachers of the state. 

The citizens’ list of members of the committee 
includes more than one hundred of the leading citi- 
zens of San Francisco and California, headed by 
Hon. George Pardee, governor of California, and 
Hon. Eugene A. Schmitz, mayor of San Francisco. 

The executive officers of the general committee 
are: Chairman, Rufus P. Jennings, secretary of the 
California promotion committee; treasurer, Andrea 
Sharboro; secretary, Dr. Percival Dolman, principal 
of Hamilton school. 

The headquarters of the local general committee . 
of the N. E. A. in San Franciso is No. 25 New Mont- 
gomery street. All correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to the chairman of the general committee; 
Rufus P. Jennings. 

Local sub-committees will soon be appointed for 
the various special interests of the association. 

President N. C. Schaeffer has arranged for a meet- 
ing of the presidents of the departments of the asso- 
ciation at the Auditorium hotel, Chicago, IIl., Dec. 
29 and 30, at which time the various department 
and general programs will be considered and plans 
for the San Francisco convention formulated. 


BPR 


Increasing Interest in Municipal Government. 

Within the past three years the National Municipal 
League has doubled its membership, the list now 
standing at 1,125. The league was organized in 
1894 as the practical outgrowth of the Philadelphia 
conference for good city government held that year. 
It has held annual meetings in leading cities, in- 
cluding New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Baltimore, Minneapolis, Louisville, Indianapolis, 
Columbus, Milwaukee, and Detroit. The first presi- 
dent was the late James C. Carter, for many years the 
leader of the New York bar. Hon. Charles J. Bona- 
parte, the secretary of the navy, is now president. 
The headquarters are located in Philadelphia and 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, of that city, is secretary. 


BPI 


Valuable Indian Relics. 

Recently George Grant McCurdy, head of the 
anthropological section of Peabody museum at Yale 
university, found a valuable collection of Chiriqui 
Indian relics in unopened boxes in an obscure part 
of the museum. 

The collection was made by the late Prof. O. C. 
Marsh about the year 1860. It consists of more 
than 5,000 different objects, largely pottery, and is 
probably the most complete collection of its kind in 
the world, showing that the Chiriqui Indians had a 
civilization second only to that of the Aztecs. 

BP 


The Keltic renascence has spread to our own land. 
Its influence will, no doubt, be seen in the new pro- 
~~ of the universities. A grand reception is to 

e given to Dr. Douglas Hyde in the Auditorium of 
Chicago. I am pleased to see among the members 
of the committee appointed to take charge of the 
event the name of Hubert M. Skinner: This is a 
well-earned ition of an able student, whose 
labors in the field of folk-lore of ancient Britain have 
kept alive an interest which will be helpful in devel- 
oping the study of Keltic in this country. , 
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Department of Superintendence. 


[ OFFICERS OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


Joun W. Carr ...... Premdent......... Dayton, Ohio. 
Joun H. Puttuirs ....1st Vice-Pres’t .... Birmingham, Ala. 
Miss Ipa C. Benner. .2d Vice-Pres’t .... Buffalo, N. Y. 
Miss Exxa C. Suntivan, Secretary....... Chicago, II. 


The Department of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cational jation will hold its next annual meeting in 
Louisville, Ky., Feb. 27, 28, and March 1, 1906. 

All railroads north’ of the Ohio and Potomac rivers, west- 
ward from New York city, and eastward from Montana and 
from Cheyenne, Wyo., have granted for this meeting a round- 
trip rate of one and one-third fare on the certificate plan. 
It is expected that the railroads of New England and of the 
Southwestern Excursion Bureau will join in granting the 
above rates. 

All railroads south of the Potomac and Ohio rivers and east 
of the Mississippi river have granted a rate of one fare plus 
twenty-five cents for the round trip. 

Full details will be published in a complete program to be 
issued later. 

All local arrangements for the meeting of the department 
in Louisville have been completed. An executive committee 
has been appointed, of which E. H. Mark, superintendent of 
schools of Toute, is chairman. Various sub-committees 
have also been appointed, on hotels, boarding houses, pub- 
licity, finance, reception, and excursions. Superintendent 
Mark will be pleased to answer inquiries concerning local 
arrangements for the meeting. 


Preliminary Program. 
LTurspay, Fepruary 27, 1906. 


9:30 A. M. 


1. Address ot Welcome.* 

2. Topic—‘‘Moral and Religious Education in the Public 
Schools. ”’ 

a. Means Afforded by the Public School for Moral and 
Religious Training—T. A. Mott, superintendent of 
schools, Richmond, Ind. 

b. The Effect of Moral Education in the Public School 
upon the Civic Life of the Community—W. O. 
Thompson, president of Ohio state university, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Discussion led by William J. Shearer, superintendent 
of schools, Elizabeth, N. J. 

2:30 P. M. : 

1. Woman’s Part in Public School Education—Mrs. Sarah 
E. Hyre, member of the board of education, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Discussion. 

2. What Kind of Education is Best Suited to Boys in the 
Grades and High School?—Reuben Post Halleck, 
principal of the boys’ high school, Louisville, Ky. 

3. What Kind of Education is Best Suited to Girls in the 
Grades and in the High School?—(Speaker to be 
announced later.) 


Discussion. 
6. Appointment of Committees. 
8:15 P. M. ‘ 
Address—‘‘ The Study of Arithmetic in American Schools’’— 
Dr. Simon Newcomb. 


Address— (Subject and Speaker to be announced later.) 
Aree i WepNEsDAY, Fesruary 28, 1906.76 FE EE 
9:30 A’ MWR BER EEREP EE 


he 
Topic—‘‘ Means of Improving the Efficiency of the Gram- 
mar School.” 

a. Suggestions for the Improvement of the Study 
Period—Frank M. 2 regs professor of theo 
and practice of teaching, Teachers college, Col- 
umbia university, New York city. 

b. Eliminations and Modifications in the Course of 
Study—Martin G. Brumbaugh, professor of peda- 
Feey University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ow Can the Supervising Influence of Grammar 
Schoo! Principals be Improved?—Lewis H. Jones, 
7 7 of the state normal college, Ypsilanti, 
ic 


d. Discussion of Dr. Newcomb’s address. 
e. General discussion. 


11:30 a. M. 


2:30 P. M. 


a. Round Table, City Superintendents of the Larger Cities. 
Leader, Dr. Ida C. Bender, supervisor of primary 
grades, Buffalo, N. Y. 
b. Round Table, City Superintendents of the Medium and 
Smaller Cities. 
Leader, James H. Phillips, superintendent of schools, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
c. Round Table, State and County Superintendents. 
Leader, C. P. Cary, state superintendent of public 
instruction, Madison, Wis. 
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d. Round Table for the Discussion of Reformed ——. 
Leader, 1. W. H. Elson, superintendent of schools, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


8:15 Pp. M. 


Address—The Incorrigible Child—Miss Julia Richman, 
district superintendent of schools, New York city. 

Address—(Subject to be announced later)—Judge Ben 
Lindsey, Denver, Colo. 


Tuurspay, Marcs 1, 1906. 


9:30 aA. M. 


1. Public School Conditions in the Southwest Territories— 
_ (Speaker to be announced later.) 


Discussion. 
2. What Should be the Basis for the Promotion of Teachers 
and the Increase of Teachers’ Salaries?—James H. 
Van Sickle, superintendent of schools, Baltimore, 


Md. 
3. The Next Step in the Salary Campaign—(Speaker to be 
announced later.) 
Discussion—Led by Miss Adelaide S. Baylor, super- 
intendent of schools, Wabash, Ind. 


2:30 Pp. M. 


Topic—Industrial Training in the Public Schools. 

a. What Form of Industrial Training is most Practi- 
cal and Best Suited to the Country Child?—O. J. 
Kern, superintendent of schools for Winnebago 
County, Rockford, Il. 

b. What Soren of Industrial Training is Most Practical 
and Best Suited to the ef Child?—Charles H. 
Keyes, superintendent of schools, South District, 
Hartford, Conn. 
ce. Art as Related to Manual Training.(Speaker to 
be announced later.) 

Discussion. ‘ 

Report of Committee on Resolutions. 


The National Society for the Scientific Study ef Education. 


Epwin G. Dexter, President................ Urbana, Il. 
Manrrep J. Houmes, Secretary.............. Normal, Ill. 


General Topic—‘‘The Teaching of English in Elementary 
and High Schools.”’ 

Discussion will be based upon the Society’s Fifth Yearbook 
in which George P. Brown, of Bloomington, Ill., will present 
a comprehensive study of the general topic. Discussion will 
focus upon the following aspects of the problem: 

he nature and function of language; its modes of 
genesis in the race and the individual; fundamental general 
principles underlying its purpose and method in education. 

II. Language and composition: purpose, nature, method, 
and place in the course of study. 

III. Grammar: (Treatment same as for language and 
ge) 

I Literature: (Treatment same as for grammar.) 

The Yearbook will be sent to members a few weeks in 
advance of the meeting. 

The first session of the society will be held on Monday 
evening, Feb. 26. The exact time and place for all the meet- 
ings will be announced in the final program-bulletin of the 
Department of Superintendence. 


Educational Press Association of America, 


C. W. Banprrn, President............... Syracuse, N. Y. 
Haruan P. Frencn, Secretary .......... Albany, Y. Y. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1906. 

2:30 P. M. 

Papers will be presented by S. 

Western Teacher and Mrs. he 
Primary Education. 


Soclety of College Teachers of Education. 


James E. Russet, Chairman............ New York, N. Y. 
MLV. O' Rama, Bocmtary. «65s Madison, Wis. 


A = on “The Principles of Education” will be presented 
by Prof. John A. MacVannel, of Teachers college, Columbia 
university, New York city. 

Discussion by Prof. John Dewey, of Columbia university; 
Prof. Frederick E. Bolton, of Iowa university; and Prof. 
Bergstroem, of Indiana university. 

The paper will be printed and distributed to members 
before the meeting. 

Information respecting the time and place of meeting will 
be furnished later. 


Y. Gillan, editor of the 
D. Kellogg, editor of 


HOTEL RATES, 


SrEeLBacH Hotet—Headquarters—European plan—Room 
without bath, one person, $2.00 to $2.50 per day; two persons, 
$1.50 to $1.75 each. Room with bath, one person, $3.00 to 


$4.00 per day; two persons, $2.25 to $3.00 per day each. Two 
adjoining rooms, with bath, two — $2.50 per day each. 


Three persons, $2.25 each, and four persons $2.00 each. 
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Large room with bath, accommodating from six to ten per- 
sons, $1.00 per day each. 

Gatt Hovsze—European plan—Rooms without bath, 
$2.00 per day, one person; two in room, $1.50 per-day each. 
Rooms with bath, one person, $2.50 to $4.00 per day; two in 
room, $1.50 to $2.50 per day each. 

LovisviLLE Horet—American plan—Room without bath, 
$3.00 to $3.50 per day each. Rooms with bath, $3.50 to 
$5.00 per day, each person. European plan—Rooms without 
bath, $1.50 to $2.50 per ae each. Rooms with bath, $2.00 
to $3.50 per day each. he above rates are based on two 
persons in a room. Proportionately higher rates for single 
person in room. 

Tue O_p Inn—European plan—Rates the same as at The 
Seelbach. 

Wititarv Hotrer—American plan—Rooms without bath, 
$2.00 to $2.50 per day. Rooms with bath, one person in 
room, $3.00 per day; two in room, $2.50 each. 

Firth AvenuE Hotrer—American plan—$2.00 to $2.50 
per day, each person. 

Tue Wavertey Horer—American plan—$2.00 per a, 
one or two personsinaroom. Many double rooms have bath. 

Srennine’s European Hotet—One person, $1.00 per day; 
two, 75 cents each. 

Rurer’s Hotrer—European—Rooms 75 cents to $1.00 per 
oy for each person. 

here are many large first-class boarding houses in which 
room and board can be had at reasonable prices. Persons 
desiring such accommodations will please write W. H. Bar- 
tholomew, 420 West Walnut street, Louisville, Ky. 


BPI 
The Literary World. 


One of the distinctive announcements of the publishing 
season is that of the India Paper Edition of Poe’s Works,— 
the first edition to be issued in this form,—which has just 
been published by A. S. Barnes & Co. This edition, in four 
dainty volumes, offers some 2,000 pages in the compact, 
convenient, and durable form, made possible by the use of the 
beautiful India paper. Altho the volumes average about 500 
pages, they are only some three-eighths of an inch in thick- 
ness. The measurements, six by four inches, indicate the 
convenience of the edition. Each volume contains frontis- 
pieces in tint, fac-similes of letters and introductions. The 
Peer g recollections of Poe by Richard Henry Stoddard, a 
ife of Poe by G. Mercer Adams, and a series of contemporary 
estimates of Poe by Lowell, Willis, and Griswold are amon 
the introductory matter of an edition made for readers, an 
likely to commend itself to those who do not care for excessive 
annotation, but for the author himself in the most convenient 
and attractive form. 


Apropos of Thomas Edison’s recent advocacy of more work 
as a cure for overwork, and little food and sleep as highly 
beneficial, a writer in the current Harper’s Weekly talks 
entertainingly about the dietary habits of certain great men. 
Mark Twain, for example, who celebrated his seventieth 
birthday last week, has lately cured himself of indigestion by 
substituting three or four frugal meals a day for one big one; 
he smokes a lot, does not take any exercise to speak of, and 
‘‘when he has something important to do stays abed until it 
is done.’’ Mr. Edison smokes, gets little sleep, and eats very 
frugally; and many other eminent and hard-working men 
follow their example. The truth is, tho, says the writer, 
that ‘‘any beginner who followed Mark Twain’s regimen 
would come punctually to grief, . . . for the seasoned mind- 
worker of mature — is apt to be one of the toughest things 
that Nature’s laboratory produces. An average football 
player is a baby in the important kinds of hardiness compared 
vith a thoroly seasoned lawyer or writer.” 


John Kendrick Bangs has a son who takes a live interest in 
all the happenings of the day. He is a rapid reader, and 
sometimes, as is the habit of many similarly gifted, takes in a 
word more or less incompletely. The other day, when Dr. 
Hyde’s lecture on the Gzlic revival was reported in the morn- 
ing papers, he gave evidence of this in a question he put to his 
ather. 

“Papa,” he said, ‘‘what is this Garlic revival the papers 
are talking about?”’ 

“Tt is a movement, my son, 
‘“‘to revive the Irish language, an 
people everywhere into a closer onion.’ 


While the Gibson girl and the Christy girl have become 
familiar, illustrators were slow to discover the poetic, imagin- 
ative American child, the ‘‘Emmy Lou” of George Madden 
Martin and Charles L. Hinton. It is impossible to disasso- 
ciate author and artist in thé charm and the truth of a famiiiar 
type which their collaboration produced. Mr. Hinton, ina 
recent interview, tells of the happy coincident of a family of 
eight real children living near him, who were ideally the types 
he needed and who posed for him. It is rare that an artist 
has two such opportunities. But Mr. Hinton says that Ruth 
Kimball Gardiner’s remarkable story ‘‘The Heart of a Girl,”’ 
recently published by A. S. Barnes & Co., and already in its 
second edition, has again offered pictures which suggest a new 
type, a mysteriously appealing one of the American girl. 


32 lied the parent, vely, 
q thereby bring the Irish 


, 
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Contrary to the traditions of illustrators of note, Mr. Hinton 
reads the whole manuscript which he is to illustrate. The 
characters then become his intimate associates. They go and 
they come with him, until, in the street car or in the studio, 
there comes a vivid crystallizing of their appearance. This is 
sometimes suggested by the model, and more often the model 
must be modified to suggest the artist’s ideal. 


New York’s Chinese theater is in the heart of Chinatown, 
at the crookedest bend of Doyers street. In every respect it 
is Chinese. Some concessions are made to American visitors. 
They are permitted to witness performances at an admission 
fee of fifty cents, but must sit in a large box at the rear of the 
shabby auditorium. This box occupies what would be con- 
sidered a choice position in a Broadway playhouse, but the 
Chinaman looks upon it as a sort of ‘‘ peanut gallery," where 
his women are also permitted to sit and see the show. No 
amount of money will purchase admission for American sight- 
seers on — when all Chinatown is filled with laundry- 
men from within a radius of fifty miles. The theater is 
distinctly for the Chinese on that day. During the week of 
the Chinese New Year, which comes in ape ge Americans 
are excluded even from the restaurants and shops.—From 
‘‘The Yellow Peril Dramatized,’’ by James H. Collins, in Four 
Track News for December. 


Henrik Ibsen. 


Henrik Ibsen, the celebrated Norwegian poet and drama- 
ist, lives at Arbens Gade 2, Christiania, the capital of Norway. 
He is now seventy-five years old, and has been in failing 
health for several years. 

He began life as a chemist’s apprentice, went to Christiania 
to study medicine in 1850, became a director of the theater 
in Bergen the following year, was made director of the Nor- 
wegian theater in Christiania in 1857, and went to Rome in 
1864. He remained away from his native land for ten years, 
and only revisited it at intervals for twenty-five years, owing 
largely to resentment at its inaction when its sister kingdom, 
Denmark, was attacked by Germany. 

His plays are performed in Germany oftener than those of 
any other pay woem, as well as in his own country, and have 
long yielded him a goodly income. They include ‘‘Brand”’ 
(1866), ‘Peer Gynt” (i867), ‘A Doll’s House” (1879), 
‘“‘Ghosts’’ (1881), ‘‘An Enemy of the People’’ (1882), ‘‘The 
Wild Duck” (1884), ‘‘Rosmersholm’’ (1886), ‘‘ Hedda Gab- 
ler’’ (1890), ‘‘The Master Builder” (1892), and ‘‘When We 
Dead Awake” (1899). In his young manhood he published 
a collection of poems, among them being one on Abraham 
Lincoln. A passionate devotion to freedom is Ibsen’s leading 
trait—freedom of the individual against convention, society, 
government, or even religion. The task of reconciling the 
apparent inconsistencies revealed in his plays has been made 
easier by the publication of his letters, recently issued by Fox, 
Duffield & Company. 


An Interesting French Composer. 


M. Vincent D’Indy, the eminent French composer, who is 
now wt America upon the invitation of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, comes in the interest of an excellent 
cause—that of contemporary. French music. In extending 
this invitation, the Boston Orchestra has desired to honor 
the younger French school of composers of whom M. D’Ind 
is probably the most conspicuous member—the school whic 
comprises such men as Debussy, DeBréville, Fauré, Dukas, 
Bruneau, and Charpentier, and which seems gradually to be 
superseding, in the estimation of thoughtful and independent 
musicians, the German school of which Richard Strauss is 
the chief exponent. An overinsistence upon the relative 
value of various ‘‘schools,” as such, is apt to result in too 
confident generalization; but it may justly be said of the 
younger Frenchmen whom M. D’Indy represents that they 
stand essentially for those elements in their art that make for 
subtlety of mood and color and refinement of workmanship, 
as opposed to the more rhetorical methods of their German 
contemporaries. 

Altho M. D’Indy embodies, in a marked degree, certain of 
the dominant traits of his school, he yet occupies a unique 
position among his fellows. A singularly modest man, he is 
an aristocrat in his art. Those for whom modern French 
music is typified in the effusiveness of Massenet and the arid 
brilliancy of Saint-Saéns will find in the music of D’Indy 
much that be J seem, at first, strange and uninviting. With- 
out pose or affectation of attitude, he is genuinely indifferent 
to whatever immediate impression his work may make, 
Effects that are easily achieved, the facile eloquence of those 
who write frankly for applause, have no share in his purpose. 
His musical temperament is austere rather than winning, 
powerful rather than persuasive. He has little of the serene 
aloofness that so often characterizes the music of his master, 
César Franck, nor has he ares of the color and sensi- 
bility of Debussy, or Fauré’s Verlaine-like melancholy. With 
a technical mastery that is not surpassed by any living com- 
poets, M. D’Indy commands an idiom entirely his own. 

atever judgment one may form of his work, the dignity 
and completeness of his art are indisputable.—LAawrRENCE 
Giiman, in ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly. 


Perfectly healthy people have pure, rich blood, Hood's ‘Sarsaparilla purifies 
and enriches the blood and makes people healthy. 
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After a spirited discussion the board of 
education of Cleveland, Ohio, recently 
assed a resolution creating the position 
of associate jsuperintendent of schools. 
The salary of the new officer will be $2,500. 


The total ‘school enrollment for the 
“year, according to the report of the 

nited States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, is 17,896,890 pupils. This in- 
cludes public and private, can womgey 
secondary, and higher education. To 
this total should be added 693,101, the 
number of pupils in evening schools, 
business schools, private {kindergartens, 
Indian schools, state schools for defec- 
tives, orphans, etc. This makes a total 
of 18,589,991 in general and special 
schools. 


State Health Commissioner Dixon, of 
Pennsylvania, is having great difficulty 
in enforcing the law regarding the vac- 
cination of school children. The parents 
are the chief offenders, many of them de- 
claring that they will not have their 
children vaccinated, law or no law. Mr. 
Dixon is warm in his praises of the man- 
mer in which the teachers have handled 
the situation. 


At a recent ‘dinner given ‘by the Buffalo 
Schoolmasters’ Association, one of the 
-chief features ‘was the unveiling of an oil 
painting of Supt. Henry P. Emerson. ; { 


Wranzis E. L2upp, Commussivuer of 
Iniian Affairs,-says in his annual report 
that he has taken steps to preserve, thru 
the schools, all that is best in Indian 
mu3ic. ; 

*‘Th2 children should be instructed in 
th2 masic of their own race, side by side 
with ours,” he states. With that end in 
view h2 has {made an experimental jtart 
by th2 appointment of ‘a supervisor of 
native mas3ic. Ta2ideais spreading ‘most 
favorably y 


“The com nittee “on Jnight schools fin 
Philadelphia recently recommended that 
the term be increased to thirty weeks and 
that a permanent corps of teachers not 
enzaged in day schools be employed, with 
regularly fixed salaries of such amounts 
a3 would attract'a high class of instructors. 
The com nittee argues that two dollars 
per session be paid to grade teachers, and 
one dollar wet fifty cents to sewing and 
millinery teachers, and that the evening 
high school salaries be graded from two 
dollars a s233ion to four dollars. 


The graduating exercises of the fortieth 
class of the Peirce school will be held in 
the American Academy of Muzic in Phila- 
delphia, Dec. 22. 


The annual art exhibit of the Hender- 
son, Ky., public schools recently held, 
attracted much attention from the local 
educators. The exhibition was in charge 
of Miss Lida Williams, supervisor in art 
in the public schools, assisted by Supt. 
Livingston McCartney. 


A number of parents in Bangor, Pa., 
are assuming rather a peculiar attitude 
toward the compulsory. education law. 
In order to avoid the law and keep their 
children out of school, they have secured 
physicians’ certificates saying that the 
children are physically unable to attend. 
As a number of these children are on the 
street every day, the school board has 
ignored the certificates and is seeking 
advice as to how to proceed in the matter. 


The public schools of the district of 
Columbia will hold an exhibit of all 
‘branches of their work, at Washington, 
Dec. 20, 21, and 22. This is the occasion 
of their first centennial. 


The schools of Oklaborra are using the 


course of study outlined for the state cf receive 


Illinois. 
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The normal school at Millersville is the 
oldest in New York state. It was estab- 
lished in 1859 bale 7: 


_ Pres. John Gordon, of Howard univer- 
sity, a negro institution of Washington, 
has aroused great opposition f!among the 
students by his alleged prejudice against 
the colored race. For some time petitions 
asking for his removal from office have 
been circulated among supporters of the 
university. 4The committee in charge of 
these petitions declares that practically 
all whom they have approached on the 
subject are in favor of his removal. So 
= is the opposition that Dr. Gordon 

as tendered his resignation to the board 
of trustees, 


The Graphic, published in Los Angeles, 
Ual, pays a warm tribute to the 
efficiency of City Supt. James A. Foshay. 
During the past year the city of Los 
Angeles spent about one million dollars 
for school purposes. The present enroll- 
ment in the public schools is 34,326, with 
an average attendance of 25,000. 

During the ten years of Superintendent 
Foshay’s administration the population 
of the city t-s trebled. In meeting and 
overcoming \ » difficulties incident to 
such a pay acreasing population Mr. 
Foshay has demonstrated that he is the 
right man in the right place. 


The Edgar county, Ill., teachers have 
entered into an agreement not to renew 
their contracts unless the minimum 
salary for eight months is made $40 a 
month instead of $30, and that $45 be 
stipulated for terms of les3 than {eight 
months. 


Whe Halifax, Nova Scotia, school board 
has adopted a new scale of salaries for 
teachers. :The increase during the next 
three years jwill be seven per cent. over 


the salaries now paid, 4 


The chief feature of the Antrim, Mich., 
Teachers’ Association meeting held at 
Bellaire, Dec. 1 and 2, was the series of 
lectures delivered by Prof. S. B. Laird 
of the state normal school. The subjects 
of his addresses were: ‘‘The Recitation,” 


‘‘Twentieth Century Education,” and 
“The Physiological Training of the 
Child. *’ 

So great is the need for teachers in the 


Philadelphia public schools that the 
board of education proposes to allow 125 
pupils of the senior class of the girls’ high 
school to complete their course at once, 
provided they will enter the normal 
school. The pupils who are to be allowed 
this chance to make up time must have a 
high standing in their class. 

The committee on the normal school 
for girls is directed to make such arrange- 
ment of the course of study and practice 
as will enable the pupils who will be en- 
titled to admission under the provisions 
of the resolution to complete the normal 
course in June, 1907. 


Prof. Balcomb, of the Southwestern 
normal school, is at the head of a move- 
ment to organize school and home im- 
provement leagues all over the new state 
of Oklahoma. The object of the leagues 
will be to improve school buildings and 
panne, furnish suitable reading matter 
or pupils, and to provide works of, art 
for school-room decoration. 


As a result of tne murder of Prin. Clar- 
ence Allen, by a fifteen-year-old Filipino 
pupil of the school at Ormoc, the legisla- 
tive council of the Moro province bas 
authorized disciplinary whipping in the 
public schools. The new regulations 
especially exempt teachers frcm civil or 
criminal responsibility. 

A ety and gud medal have been 

b . William H i 


Y. Dr. os 
superintendent of the school for nervous 
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and backward children at Godfrey, Ill. 
These acknowledgments of the usefulness 
of the school are from the St. Louis 
Louisiana Purchase exposition, 


Prof. my A. Reibold, formerly presi- 

dent of the Ashland, Ky., Methodist col- 

lege, is now principal of the school of 
edagogy at Union college, Barbourville, 
y. 

The recent convention of county super- 
intendents at Olympia, Wash., is reporte 
to have been very successful. All but 
two of the thirty-seven county super- 
intendents of the state were present. 
this number ten are women and twenty- 
seven are men. In a business session 
it was voted to change the time of meet- 
ing from biennial to annual. The next 
will probably be held in Walla 

alla. 


State Superintendent Miller of West 
Virginia has appointed Dec. 8 as Library 
Day for all the schools of that state. 

At the recent meeting of the Hudson 
River Teachers’ Association which was 
held at Hudson, N. Y., the following 
officers for the new year were elected; 
Pres., Principal Woodward, of Sauger- 
ties; Vice-Pres., Superintendent Calkins 
of Catskill; Treas., Principal Slack of 
Kinderhook. 


Recent Deaths. 


Miss Margaret E. Burke, principal of 
the Talcott school, died at her home in 
Chicago on Dec. 11. Miss Burke had 
been connected with the (Chicago public 
schools for twenty-eight years, and was 

rincipal for fifteen years. Superinten- 
ent Cooley, in speaking of her work said 
that she had been one of the most efficient 
principals in the Chicago public schools. 


iProf. Carl Frederick von Saltza, in- 
structor in fine arts at Columbia univer- 
sity and Teachers college, died on Dec. 
10. He — away in ignorance of the 
death of-his wife, who expired three days 
previously in the same hospital. 


S. Stanhope Orris, professor emeritus 
of Princeton university and one of the 
foremost scholars in the United States, 
died at Harrisburg Penn., on Dec. 17, of 
paralysis, after an illness of three years. 

Prof. Orris was born in Pennsylvania, 
Feb. 19, 1838. He was graduated at 
Princeton in 1862. Three years later the 
degrees of Ph. D. and LL. D. were con- 
ferred upon him by the Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. He occupied the pul- 
pit of the Spruce Creek Presbyterian 
church, in Central Pennsylvania, for 
three years. Afterward he went to Ger- 
many, where he studied fora year. Upon 
his return he was pastor of the Colle- 
giate Dutch church, in New York. 

ge comme ring this position he was 
made professor of Gree megeage and 
literature at Marietta college. From 1877 
to 1902 he was professor of Greek lan- 
guage and literature and instructor in 

reek philosophy at Princeton. 

He spent one year at Athens as the di- 
rector of the American school of classical 
studies and one year in the study of 
modern Greece andthe top phy of 
Greece. He was author of the Greek text 
of ‘‘The Teachings of the Twelve Apos- 
tles,” with its translations, and of nu- 
merous articles on Biblical research and 
classical philology. 

Prof. Adrian Scott, of Norwich univer- 
sity, died on Dec. 11, at Northfield, Vt. 
He was widely known thrueut New 
ene as a scholar of exceptional 
ability. For a period of mn years he 
was superintendent of the schools at 
Blackstone, Mass. He was born in 
Blackstone in 1850, and was uated 
from Brown university in 1872. Im- 


mith, mediately after his graduation he began 


his life work as a teacher. 
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New York State Normal College. 


‘ At a meeting of the New York state 
board of regents on Dec. 14, it was decided 
to make the state normal school in Albany 
a college in the full meaning of the term. 
The courses of study designed to prepare 
teachers for the elementary schools will 
be discontinued, and a four-year course 
of study in the liberal arts and pedagogics 
will be established. 

The requirements for admission will be 
substantially the same as those laid down 
by other eastern colleges of good stand- 
ing. The institution will confer the 
— of A. B., B. S., and Ph. B. 

a matter of business the board 
pone a resolution declaring that a state 
ibrary and education department build- 
ing was needed. It also approved of the 
oo of Edwin A. Anderson as 
the successor of Dr. Dewey who resigned 
as state librarian. For the past ten years 
Mr. Anderson has been librarian of the 
Carnegie library at Pittsburg. 


A Fifty-Year Test. 


F The school board of Cincinnati, 0., yw 


recently adopted the following rule: 
‘‘Every teacher or employe of the 
board over fifty years of age, or hereafter 
reaching that age, shall required to 
undergo a physical and mental examina- 
tion under the direction of the committee 
on hygiene and sanitation, to determine if 
he is fitted to continue in the position at 
any time filled by him. Thereafter, each 
five years, such employe shall undergo 
examination in like manner, for like pur- 
pose. If at any examination, it be found 
that such employe is unfitted to continue 
in the position, said employe may be dis- 
missed from the service, permitted to 
resign, or may elect to retire to the pen- 
sion list, if there shall be such a list and he 
shall be eligible to the same by law. If 


the employe is found to be mentally and paif 


physically able to continue in the service 
of the board, he shall be preferred above 
all others for the position he then fills.”’ 


The N. E. A. 


Pres. Nathan C. Schaeffer, of the N. E. 
A., has called a meeting of the presidents 
of the departments of the association, 
to be held at the Auditorium hotel, Chi- 
cago, Dec. 29-30. At this meeting the 
various department and general programs 
will be considered and plans for the San 
Francisco convention arranged. 

In San Francisco an organization to 
promote the meetings of.the coming con- 
vention has been effected. The com- 
mittee includes the governor of the state; 
the mayors of several prominent cities; 
the presidents of the California univer- 
sities, the state and city superintendents 
and a large number of leading educators 
and citizens from all parts of the state. 
The executive officers of the general com- 
mittee are: Chairman, Rufus P. Jen- 
nings, secretary of California promotion 
committee; on get wt O Dr. Percival Dol- 
man, principal of the Hamilton school. 
The headquarters of the local general 
committee in San Francisco is at 25 New 
Montgomery street. 


Lectures to Grade Pupils. 


The society of natural sciences, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has introduced a series of 
lectures for children in the public schools. 
Each morning the children of certain 
grades in a specified school go to the 
rooms of the science society and listen to 
a lecture by Dr. Cummings. The lectures 
are prepared for the pupils yy to 
the grades. The lectures for the fifth 
= pupils relate to geographical topics. 

o the sixth grade, talks are given on New 
Mexico and South America. In grade 
seven a special topic of study is bees and 
birds. The — grade pupils hear 
about Indian relics and utensils, and the 
ninth graders listen to lectures on phy- 
siology. . : 
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A Great Difference. 


_ An interesting trial has been concluded 
in Asheville, N. C., in which six children 
were the plaintiffs and the board of educa- 
tion of Buncombe county the defendant. 
The children were seeking to establish 
their right to attend the white public 
schools of the county, from which they 
had been excluded by the school board 
on the qonne that they were of negro 
blood. The children, who were members 
of one family, declared that the ancestor 
whom the school board said was a negro 
was of Portuguese extraction. The jury 
brought in a verdict in favor of the 
plaintiffs. 

The case excited great interest, as the 
descendants of the alleged negro have 
intermarried with many of the leading 
families of the county. 


New Library for Washington and 


ec. 

A large committee, with Judge Roger 
A. Pryor of New York as ee is 
sending out an appeal for a balance of 
$40,000 to secure the $50,000 offered by 
Mr. Carnegie for a new library for Wash- 
ington and Lee university. After re- 
viewing the long life of the university and 
its contribution to the educational forces 
in the United States, the appeal says that 
this is a case of pressing need, and it is 
earnestly hoped that the Lyrae gt f of 
the nation will respond to the call of an 
institution which, by its history, its 
traditions, its past services to the country, 
and its present work and ideals, deserves 
well of the republic. The nation must 
help if the fund is to be raised, as the 
local constituency is unable to contribute 
the amount needed. 

The ap is national, and not local, 
because the institution, tho planted in the 
South, is national in character, aspira- 
tions, and influence. It draws more than 
of its students from outside of Vir- 
ginia, thirty states being represented. 

Contributions should be sent to Oswald 
G. Villard, treasurer of the committee, 
care of the Evening Post 208 Broad- 
way, New York, or to John L. Campbell, 
— of the university, Lexington, 

a. 


Minnesota Educational Associa- 


tion. 

The forty-third annual convention of 
the Minnesota Educational Association, 
to be held at St. Paul, Dec. 27-29, will 
open with addresses by State Supt. J. W. 

n, Gov. John A. Johnson, and Pres. 
Frank A. Weld, of the association. In 
the evening of the opening day, Dr. Frank 
W. Gunsaulus, president of Armour in- 
stitute, Chicago, will lecture on Gladstone. 

The general theme for Thursday after- 
noon will be efficiency in public school 
effort. The following subjects will be 
introduced: The = Superintendent: 
His Professional and Business Relations 
to the Community, Supt. C. R. Frazier, 
of Winona; The County Superintendent: 
A Positive Force in the Profession of 
Teaching, Supt. Christine Goetzsinger, 
Otter Tail county; The Common School: 
Its Relation to Life’s Activities, Pres. 
John W. Cook of the Northern Illinois 
normal school. 

In the evening Sara Cone Bryant, of 
Simmons college, Boston, will speak on 
The Art of Story Telling with Interpretive 
Illustrations. She will be followed by 
an address by Mr. W. M. R. French, di- 
rector of the art institute, Chicago, on 
The Wit and Wisdom of the Crayon. 

Friday afternoon the general theme 
will be the relation of education to success 
and happiness. Prof. Conway McMillan 
of the University of Minnesota will speak 
on Educational Bases in Modern Life; 
Dr. James P. Haney, director of manual 
arts, New York city, will follow with an 
address on The Manual Arts and Their 
Social Content; Miss Jane Addams, of 
Chicago, will close the session with an 
address on Democracy and Education. ’ 
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Michigan State Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation. 

The pregneen for the Michigan State 
Teachers’ ociation meeting to be held 
at Lansing Dec. 27-29, covers many in- 
teresting topics. Among well-known ed- 
ucators who are scheduled to speak are 
the following: Dr. James P, Haney, 
director of art and manual training, New 
York, ‘‘The Manual Arts and their Social 
Content”; Wilhelmina Seegmiller, direc- 
tor of art instruction, Indianapolis public 
schools; Caroline D. Aborn, Boston nor- 
mal school, ‘‘The Relation of the Kinder- 
garten to the Public School System” : 
Alice McCloskey, Cornell university, ‘‘Na- 
ture Study”’; Supt. I. B. Gilbert, Traverse 
City, ‘‘Conclusions Drawn from a Test*of 
Work in Arithmetic in a Dozen Michigan 
Schools”; Prof. M. G. Brumbaugh, uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, ‘‘The Pedagog- 
ical Training of the ‘oy and University 
Professor’; Mr. C. E. Bement, Lansing, 
‘‘The Compulsory School Law and Its 
Enforcement”’; owe Charles W. Mickens, 
Adrian, Mich., ‘‘ Preparation and Duties 
of the Special Teacher of Music from the 
Superintendent’s Standpoint,”’ and in the 
manual training section, Dr. James P. 
Haney will again address the teachers on 
“The Co-ordination of Construction and 
Design.’ 


Educational Associations to 


Unite. 

In a letter Secretary Lyman A. Best, 
of the New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, appeals to the teachers of the 
state to be present at the meeting of the 
association at Syracuse, Dec. 27-29, and 
to lend their influence in combining all of 
the educational societies in the state into 
one organization. Secretary Best says: 

‘‘ Professional pride alone should induce 
every teacher in the Empire State to as- 
sist in making the 1905 convention a 
notable one in the history of educational 
gatherings. Teachers’ associations do 
much to advance the interests of their 
members, and there is promise that in 
the immediate future our association 
will be able to materially benefit its mem- 
bers and the profession at large. Are you 
not willing to do your share in advancing 
the cause by lending to the association the 
moral support of your name as a member? 
The united force of the great army of 
teachers in New York state would ke ab- 
solutely irresistible if its energies were 
devoted to raising the standard of those 
who constitute its membership and in ele- 
vating the system of this state to the 
ve ighest in the land. 

‘‘ Arrangements have been made with 
the Trunk Line Association for a rate of 
fare and one-third for those attending 
the meeting. Purchase your ticket to 
Syracuse between Dec. 23 and 27. When 
you purchase your ticket ask for a cer- 
tificate, Present this certificate to Mr. 
McInnes, transportation agent, at the 
high school, where the convention will 
be held. Upon the payers of the cus- 
tomary 25 cents fee, Mr. McInnes will 
validate your certificate. This validated 
certificate will enable you, up to Jan. 3, 
1906, to purchase a ticket to your home 
for one-third the regular rate by the 
route over which you go to get to Syra 
cuse.”’ 


Teachers of Mathematics Meet. 

The New York section of the associa- 
tion of teachers of mathematics in the 
Middle States and Maryland recently met 
at City college. The following educators 
were on the program: Prof. Eugene 
Smith of Teachers college, ‘‘The necessary 
Equipment of the Teacher of Mathematics 
in the Secondary School”’; Dr. A. Latham 
Baker, of Brooklyn manual training high 
school discussed ‘‘ Limits”; Miss Stella| W. 
Secrest of the Horace Mann high schcol, 
‘*Home Work in Ae and Gecmetry,”’ 
and Prof. Horace W, March of Pratt in- 


stitute, ‘‘ First Lesson in Algebra, Gec m- 
etry and Trigonometrw in the Seccncary 
School.” 
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Unsafe Building for Girls. 


The Federation of Women’s Clubs has 
sent resolutions to the board of educaticn 
in which the statement is made that ‘‘the 
buildi in which the Girls’ technical 
high school is housed are thoroly unfit 
for school purposes and a disgrace to the 
nae Every other district in the munici- 
- ity has a modern and sanitary building 

or high school purposes. 

‘Tn the interest of fairness to our girls,” 
the statement continues, ‘‘in the interest 
of fairness to your women high school 
teachers, in the interest of fairness to 
a populous district of our city, we, the 
Selection of women’s clubs of the city of 
of New York, representing 8,000 women 
hereby ask your honorable body to take 
immediate and effective steps properly to 
ee equip the Girls’ Technical high 
school.” 


Segregation Favored. 

The members of the East Orange, N. J, 
board of education recently held a confer- 
ence regarding the segregation of negro 
pupils inthe public schools. The conclus- 
ion reached was that separate classes 
should be continued. The resolutions 
adopted at the meeting stated that the 
colored children progress more slowly 
than the whites and that in mixed classes 
the faculty.is confronted with the prob- 
lem of discipline. 

The negrces of the city are very angry 
ovet the decision and threaten to take 
steps to secure legislation which will make 
the formation of separate classes illegal. 


What They do in Missouri. 


One of the best evidences of educational 
progress in Missouri is the spirit shown by 
young teachers in discussing pedagogical 
subjects in the teachers’ associations. It 
was a treat to hear at the Newton county 
association a running discussion for an 
hour between the teachers of Granby and 

_ those of Seneca on the relative importance 
in a course of study of literature and his- 
tory on the one side, and of nature study 
and agriculture on the other. 

The discussion was not limited to a 
contention as to their disciplinary and 

ractical values. The whole doctrine of 
interest was presented and both sides laid 
great stress on the development of moral 
ager and formation of character. 

hey agreed on the highest aims and 
purposes of education and each con- 
ceded to the other an important function. 
The decision of the judges was not unan- 
imous. It went to the negative, doubt- 
less, on the point that the study of nature 
offered best opportunity to develop power 
and habit of taking the initiative. Such 
discussions are yet somewhat rare per- 
haps, but they were impossible under 
similar conditions a few years ago. The 
teachers of Missouri have set high stand- 
ards of excellence and are striving to 
attain them 


State Superintendent Carrington, of 
Missouri, and his assistant are hard at 
work inspecting the high schools. During 
the past year the small high schools have 
been given special attention, as it is im- 
possidle to cover all of the three hundred 
schools which have asked.for inspection 
in that time. 


The Missouri State Department of 
Education is paying particular attention 
to the rural schools, for the purpose of 
strengthening them. It is suggested that 
one means of doing this is to build up 
first-class small high schools, and have 
~ near-by rural schools articulate with 

em. 


For some time the legislature of Mis- 
souri has been considering the question 
of county school supervision. Each time 
the matter has come before that body the 
measure has been defeated by the ab- 
sence of two senators. Advocates of the 
plan hope that the next legislature will be 
able to settle the matter. 
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Missouri Teachers’ Association. 


The forty-fourth annual sessicn of the 
Missouri State Teachers’ Association will 
be held in Je:erson City, 27-29. The 
following are among those who will ap- 
pee onthe program: Pres. J. P. Greene, 

illiam Jewell college; President of the 
association, C. E. Miller; Dr. Edward A. 
Allen, Missouri state university. ‘‘The 
Teaching of Literature in the Public 
Schools’; J. R. Hale, Savannah, ‘‘The 
Preparation for a Classical Education’’; 
Dr. Geo. E. Vincent, ‘‘Education and 
Efficiency’; Dr. Edgar James Swift, 
Washington university, ‘‘Teachers and 
Teaching’; Supt. J. M. Greenwood, 
“Some of the Educational Wants of 
Missouri’; Prof. J. D. Wilson, Kirksville 
normal school, ‘‘ Educational Policies and 
Practices in their Relation to Private 
Character and Public Conduct,’”’ and Dr. 
J. C. Whitten, Missouri state university, 
“ Agriculture in Our Public Schools.” 

The discussions in the several depart- 
ments are to be upon live, interesting 
subjects, and will be taken part in by 
many of the local superintendents and 
teachers. One of the features of the 
meeting will be the reception tendered 
the teachers by Governor and Mrs. Folk 
on Thursday evening. 


Parish Superintendents in 
Louisiana. 


According to resolutions recently passed 
by the Louisiana state board of educa- 
tion the future parish superintendent 
must be a man of unquestioned scholar- 
ship. He must in the first place be a 
man with a present technical knowledge 
of the subjects taught in the pabie 
schools, sufficient to enable him to pro- 
cure a first-grade teacher’s certificate. 

Further, his attainments must enable 
him to examine the papers in an exam- 
ination for the three grades of teachers’ 
certificates, taking into account the 
professional as well as the scholastic 
attainments of the applicants. 

The professional qualifications required 
were also mentioned by the board in the 
resolutions. The applicant must have 
ability to conduct a practical recitation 
and to test the work of the class-room. 
In addition he must have a practical 
knowledge of the theory and practice of 
teaching sufficient to render him able to 
advise and direct the teachers of his par- 
ish in the school-room; and to direct, in- 
spire, and train his corps of teachers in 

arish teachers’ meetings and institutes. 

e must possess skill in assisting and 
advising his teachers in the applications 
of a course of study and methods of in- 
struction. In conclusion he must have 
a practical knowledge of school systems, 
school apparatus, schocl supplies, and 
school saldbade. 


Grover Cleveland’s Plea to 
Americans. 

Ex-President Cleveland’s plea for the 
‘Integrity of American Character”’ is one 
of the most striking articles in the Christ- 
mas Harper’s It is an optimistic pres- 
entation of the writer’s faith in the sound 
foundation of the American character; 
but at the same time it strikes a sharp 
note of warning to certain types of Ameri- 
can men and women who are in the way 
of destroying their birthright, and thus 
endangering the whole fabric of true 
Americanism. Mr. Cleveland does not 
mince words. He touches stringently 
mee irregularities of American ‘‘honor”’ 
which have been prominent in the public 
eye of late; and his voice is raised in a 
true spirit of patriotism. Mr. Cleveland 
ends with these words: ‘‘The American 
character has received no _ disabling 
wounds or hurts. It can be relied upon 
to save our institutions, if its moral fiber 
is not further weakened by the creepin 
corrosion of greed or sachin neglect. An 
these cannot occur if the masses of the 


American people are watchful, faithful to 
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their great trust, and in all things patri- 
otic.” 


Don’t Bother the Pilot. 


I remember the first time I ever climbed 
into an iceboat. It was near Saugerties, 
on the Hudson, about thirty years ago. 
Three other passengers were there, too; 
but I was the only novice. I was horribly 
afraid of air-holes, for I had heard a great 
deal about them. Seeing one about fifty 
yards in front of us, and directly in our 
track, I nervously drew the steersman’s 
attention to it. 

‘Do you think I am blind?” he replied, 
angrily, for I had bothered him that way 
once or twice before. A second later he 
shouted ‘‘Hold on, all!’’ and I, who had 
not held on fast enough, as the boat spun 
away on another course, was shot out of 
the craft and went sliding along over the 
ice at a wonderful rate of speed. There 
was a splash, and I felt the water close 
over my head. I thought we were all 
lost, for in my fright and confusion I had 
not noticed that I had left the iceboat; 
but when I arose, spluttering to the sur- 
face, I saw my companions 200 feet away, 
and quite safe. It was I who was in the 
airhole, and Iwas there alone. 

It was a quarter of an hour before I 
was fished out, half. drowned, and two- 
thirds. frezen. Since that day I have 
never. attempted ‘to. offer ——— to 
the. steersman, but have devoted my 
attention exclusively to my own business, 
and chiefly to holding on when he tells me. 

The moral is, if you are the helmsman, 
steer your best. If you are only a pas- 
senger, don’t attempt to manage the 
steering, but ‘‘hold on.’’—Selected. 


Don’t Get Rusty. 


The machine that lies idle is far more li- 
able to injury than the machine that runs. 

Air and dampness do more damage than 
wear and tear. Let the machine remain 
inactive awhile and the coating formed by 
the corrosion soon covers the bright 
metal and the parts become stiff and 
cranky. 

A man neglects the working parts of his 
body. Normally these parts should be 
exercised. He indulges his members in 
idleness. Whatever vitality and work- 
ing force they may have had when in con- 
tinued use, neglect causes the machinery 
to run stifily. It is the rust. 

A man may neglect to exercise his work- 
ing brain forces. -He may have ever so 
quick a mind, but if he does not use his 
mental machinery the rust of idleness is 
soon over it. 

A man may neglect to use the moral 
forces that are in him. There is a weaken- 
ing somewhere. The machine lets down. 
And soon the parts are rusted. 

When the primary or the convention 
or the ballot-box—working parts of gov- 
ernment—are neglected the rust collects. 
The machinery works poorly. It may 
break down. 

Keep your body working without fric- 
tion by systematic exercise. 

Keep your mind bright by using it. 

Keep your soul clean ky working it. 

And so for society—nine-tenths of its 
lives are caused by the idleness of its 
working parts.—Chicago Journal. 


Economy 


Is a strong point. with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. A 
bottle lasts longer and does 
more good than any other. 
It is the only medicine of 
which can truly be said 

100 DOSES ONE DOLLAR 
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In and Around New York City. 


Stormy Times. 


A resolution of far-reaching importance 
was passed at the meeting of the board of 
education on Dec. 13. finally modi- 
fied the resolution is as follows: ‘‘Re- 
solved that the furnishing, by any person 
appointed or employed Bees oard of 
education, of reports to the press in re- 
lation to any matter pending before the 
board of education is an act of unfaith- 
fulness, and, that the furnishing to the 
— before their presentation to the 

oard of any document commenting upon 
such reports is a breach of propriety.” 

This drastic measure grew out of the 
controversy between the board of ex- 
aminers and Dr. Maxwell on the one hand, 
and Chairman Man and his special com- 
mittee on examinations, on the other. 
This committee takes exception to the 
action of the board of examiners and Dr. 
Maxwell in sending to the press their 
replies to the report of the special com- 
mittee which was read at a previous 
meeting of the board. The report was 
laid over to be considered at the meeting 
on Dec. 13. Within a few days after the 
report was submitted to the board, 
several teachers’ associations took action 
— it, the examiners prepared an 
elaborate reply, and City Superintendent 
Maxwell issued a statement in which he 
declared that some of the findings of the 
committee were not in accordance with 
the facts. 

In presenting the resolution and com- 
menting upon these actions the com- 
mittee urged the board of education to 
protect its members in the performance 
of a disagreeable duty and to relieve them 
from the necessity of conducting a press 
bureau for the purpose of rep ying to 
matter which had been furnished to the 
newspapers by the city superintendent. 

The committee also declared that an 

attack had been made upon the chair- 
man in the editorial columns of certain 
newspapers, and that this attack was 
inspired by the city superintendent. The 
superintendent had also issued a state- 
ment for newspaper comment in which 
the committee’s resolution as to the 
academic examinations was not stated 
in full, thereby creating a false impres- 
sion. 
In the discussion on the resolution Dr. 
Maxwell denied absolutely that any 
word of his suggested the sentence in the 
editorial published in the Post. That 
paper, he declared, was Spreng able to 
express its own views. e felt that the 
board of education would not attempt to 
prevent free discussion of matters relative 
to the educational system. ‘‘ During the 
last twenty-five years,’’ said the super- 
intendent, ‘‘I have felt pecrery free to 
discuss questions of public educational 
policy, and I‘have never been afraid to 
express my opinion upon any action of 
the board or individual members, and 
with the help of God I hope to continue 
in that attitude. Any other policy 
would be unworthy of an officer of the 
board. The public is entitled to know 
about everything regarding questions at 
issue. It is very strange, indeed, if a 
member of the board may. attack pub- 
licly an officer of the board and that offi- 
cer be prevented, by a mandate of this 
board, from defending himself.” 

When Dr. Maxwell had finished, Chair- 
man Man of the special committee said 
that for many weeks the committee had 
been hard at work endeavoring to find 
out defects in the work of the board of 
examiners. No attack had been made 
upon the examiners or upon any indi- 
vidual member. No sooner had the re- 
port been presented than the reply from 
the board of examiners was in the hands 
of the newspapers, even before the mem- 
bers of the board of education had re- 
ceived copies. The editorial in the 


Post, Mr. Man added, was inspired by 
the city superintendent, and it ended 
with a slur upon the Normal college. 
Other articles followed this in the same 
tone. The committee, concluded Mr. 
Man, intends to go on with its work, but 
it does not intend to submit to such at- 
tacks. The committee is not vulnerable, 
but the members do not intend to stand 
up and be abused, and have the city 
superintendent use persons employed by 
the department of education to throw 
mud at them. 

Dr. Maxwell again addressed the board 
and denied that he had made any per- 
sonal attack on Mr. Man. The informa- 
tion as to the findings of the committee 
itself had leaked out before the com- 
mittee report was ready and that the 
report of the examiners had not been 
submitted to the press until it had been 
sent to the examiners. He again de- 
clared that the public had a right to be 
informed of what was going on and 
should be encouraged to express its views. 

After a brief discussion by several 
members of the board regarding an 
amendment to the original resolution it 
was passed as amended by a vote of 23 
to 13. 

The special committee then made the 
suggestion that the act of the board of 
examiners as to Bg rejected on 
“personality” might well be subjected 
to review; but, as its only purpose was to 
secure a more thoro and conclusive test 
of personality than that conducted by the 
board of examiners in the limited time in 
which they have been able to devote to 
it, submitted a resolution declaring satis- 
faction with any suitable method of 
securing such conclusive examination. 

As the hour was late the board voted 
to take this resolution and the report of 
the committee up at the next meeting. 

During the routine business of the 
board the corporation counsel was re- 

uested to withdraw the appeal in the 

ettengill suit as there was little chance 
of its being sustained and because of the 
expense involved. Steps were taken to 
pay the judgment to the amount of 
$294,665.34 with interest from Oct. 20 
1905, to Jan. 15, 1906, when the teachers 
of Brooklyn will receive the money they 
have waited for so long. 

The by-laws committee reported that 
inasmuch as the examiners had rejected 
the claim of Mr. Gross for a principal’s 
license no action could be taken by the 
board on the protest of Lawyer Delafield 
against the failure of the examiners to 
a to his communication. 

e examiners have the sole right to 
determine to whom they shall grant 
licenses. 

Another matter of business was the 
adoption of the modified course of study 
for the High School of Commerce. The 
superintendents were authorized to per- 
mit instruction to be given to boys and 
girls respectively who are liable to leave 
school before reaching the classes in 
which such subjects are taught. The 
time will be taken from that now given to 
drawing. and constructive work. 

The by-laws were amended to provide 
among the qualifications for license to 
teach manual training in evening ele- 
mentary schools, two years’ prac- 
tical experience in the subject, and to 
the qualifications in the same subject 
in high schools, four years’ practical 
experience. 


Statement from Normal College. 


- A committee of the faculty of the nor- 
mal college has issued a statement in 
reply to City Superintendent Maxwell, on 
the subject of examinations which the 
—— committee appointed by the board 
of education has declared to be unneces- 
sary to secure a license for elementary 


teachers. The statement says in part: 

“It is charged or insinuated in various 
ways that we desire to lower this standard 
- having our graduates exempted from 
all examination by the city superinten- 
dent. We have made no such proposi- 
tion, and entertain no such desire. It 
seems not to be generally known that 
there are two distinct examinations for 
License No. 1, the academic and the pro- 
fessional. Even if the academic should 
be abolished or modified, the professional 
would remain in full force. The latter is 
the only examination to which graduates 
of all colleges must submit; we have not 
expected or wished that our graduates 
should not be required to pass as rigorous 
a test as is to be applied to the graduates 
of any other college in the country. 

‘‘Althot he faculty has never taken any 
formal action to secure the removal of the 
academic examination, the fact that it has 
been conducted quite without regard to 
our convenience as to time and place, that 
it has interfered with our teaching, di- 
minished our working year, already too 
short by more than two weeks, and im- 
posed an additional burden upon our 
students has naturally excited our severe 
disapprobation. Our high school depart- 
ment has not been allowed the same 
privileges in the preparation and rating 
of examination papers as have been ac- 
corded to every other high school in 
Greater New York. More than one 
friendly attempt to adjust this heavy load 
to our work has been rejected. 

The faculty declares against a policy 
‘‘which singles out this institution from 
all others and gives it neither the privi- 
leges of a high school nor the standing of 
a college.’’ It says that the proper work 
of the Normal college has beent hwarted, 
interfered with, belittled. While the 
graduates of all other eolleges and normal 
schools in the state are exempted from 
this academic examination, that institu- 
tion is singled out to be told that its cer- 
tificate of work done is altogether un- 
trustworthy. And now the objection 
to having it thus singled out for a special 
disadvantage is perversely represented as 
an attempt to secure a special privilege! 
It can hardly be expected that any insti- 
tution can with any self-respect allow 
such a misrepresentation to go unchal- 
lenged. 

‘We have neither asked nor expected 
any special privilege,’’ says the state- 
ment, ‘‘but we see no reason or justice in 
demanding more from the graduates of 
this institution than from the graduates 
of any other institutions of like grade 
thruout the country.” 


The Board of Examiners. 


The board of examiners has prepared a 
reply to the criticisms made at a recent 
meeting of the board of education. This 
committee, in addition to taking up the 
subject of academic examinations, made 
several recommendations as to the neces- 
sity of defining the Jimits of the powers of 
the examiners and the interpretation of 
the charter regarding these powers. It 
suggested also that appeal from the rat- 
ings of the examiners ie submitted to the 
committees of the board of education in 
order that more definite information 
might be given to unsuccessful applicants 
for licenses, as to why they have failed. 
The committee further suggested that no 
rating on record be given in the exam- 
ination for license No. 1, and that in 
examinations for higher licenses more 
credit be given for meritorious service. 

The following resolution submitted for 
adoption by the special committee on 
examinations is the one to which the 
examiners most strongly object, and 
which they believe would seriously affect 
the appointment of teachers for merit: 

‘That the board of examiners be and 
they hereby are requested to prepare and 
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report to this board appropriate tests of 
character and general fitness of appli- 
cants for licenses to be conducted by the 
board of examiners and provide for an 
appropriate method by which applicants 
for licenses may ap’ from an adverse 
decision of the board of examiners as to 
their ‘‘ personality’’ or character and gen- 
eral fitness to the committee of this 
board having in e the particular 
schools or other field of activity to which 
the license sought relates.’ 


Athletics for Girls. 
The newly organized Girls’ Branch of 
the Public Schoois Athletic e is 
making rapid p in its work. At 


a recent meeting of the board of directors 
several suggestions were made i 
the plan of the girls’ branch. It was 
decided not to adopt any system of games 
or method of physical instruction until an 
investigation had been made in regard to 
the work that is being done for crac 
athletic instruction in the public schools 
of the city and time given in which to 
prepare a list of games that are being used 
with success in various educational in- 
stitutions. 

Dr. Luther H. o_, hysical director 
of the New York public schools, was 
present at a meeting in an advisory 
capacity, and in his remarks mentioned 
several plans by which the influence of 
the branch would be exerted for great 
good’in the future effectiveness of athletic 
work for girls. He advised taking action 

ding the advisability of c ing 
admission fees to games in which girls 
took part, in limiting the value of prizes, 
so that the intrinsic value would not, in 
itself enter into the spirit of competition, 
and the advisability of restricting inter- 
school games, or, perhaps, prohibiting 
them altogether. 

Mrs. Henry Parsons, one of the mem- 
bers, said that the need for better athletic 
training among girls is here, and some- 


thing must be done about it. The great Geo 


problem, she continued, is how are we 
going to regulate this athletic necessity 
outside of school hours? In our parks 
and in many gymnasiums girls are taking 
to athletics more and more every year. 
We want the influence of this athletic 
branch to be such that we can influence 
them to use proper and ‘ul games, 
giving them something that will at the 
same time develop in them womanly 
manners and habits. 

Mrs. Parsons further said that it was a 
notorious fact that the majority of the 

irls in the public schools did not know 

ow to carry themselves properly, while 
many of them were on the — of future 
physical defects, simply for lack of proper 
training. 


District Supt. Julia Richman advo- wi 


cated the appointment of a committee to 
investigate very thoughtfully the entire 
question of proper games for girls, and to 
report at an early date, preparing a list 

‘of games showing both the good and 
objectionable features from the physical, 
ethical, and practical standpoints. The 
chair was authorized to appoint such a 
committee, and another committee will 
also be appointed to look into the work 
that is now being done for girls in the 
public schools of the city. 


Teaching How to Study. 

The teachers of New York city are 
making every effort to solve the problem 
of the proper use of the study — pro- 
vided for in the curriculum. At a recent 
meeting of The Schoolmen, District —_ 
a S. Taylor said that one of the 
chief points for a teacher to learn was 
how to give instruction in the art of 
studying. Careful preparation on the 

art of the teachers for the study poets 
e declared, is necessary in order that the 
period may be of the test value to the 
pupil. Principals should devote atten- 


tion to the study period and should test 
the classes in their powers and method 
of study as well as upon their ability 
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to acquire knowledge. In closi 
Taylor said that home study should be 
prohibited during the first three years of 
school life. During the last four years 
the maximum time for home study should 
range from half an hour in the fourth 
year to two hours in the eighth. 


A Nature Exhibit. 


A nature exhibition of real value was 
recently open for inspection on the top 
floor of P. B No. 177, Monroe and Market 
streets. It was the annual mid-winter 
exhibition of the Normal College Alum- 
nz Science Committee and the Public 
Education Association, for the benefit of 
the children of the east side. 

The exhibits were collected from many 


DZ sources and the children of the crowded 


districts had a chance to behold wonders 
of the natural world never dreamed of in 
their experience. Many of the specimens 
were loaned by the Museum of Natural 
History, the Aquarium, the Botanical 
Gardens and the Bronx Zoo. Others 
came from different states. Mrs. North- 
rop, of the Normal college, was in charge 
of the exhibit, and assisted by Prin. Mary 
G. Brady of No. 177. 


Transfers of Teachers. 


City Superintendent Maxwell has sent 
out requests to the district superinten- 
dents to notify principals that recom- 
mendations for c that will occur 
in the number of teachers in the several 
pee g - des, i. e. ging: adore 

and kindergarten, must repa 

so that they may be forwarded to Dr. 
Marble not later than Jan. 2, 1906. Also 
any recommendations concerning promo- 
tions of teachers must be made out on the 
te ead blanks and filed on this date. The 
istrict superintendents are also re- 
uested to ‘‘direct principals when ane 
or the assignment to their schools o 
persons on the eligible list to send a state- 
ment of their preferences at once to Mr. 
rge F. Davis, chairman of the com- 
mittee on nomination, transfer, and 


assignment. 


Supervisors of Drawing Meet. 

By invitation of the state board of 
education and the alumni association of 
the Massachusetts normal art school, the 
supervisors of drawing met in session at 
Boston on Dec. 15. The following inter- 
esting addresses were made: ‘‘Children’s 
Needs and Rights as Related to Indus- 
trial Art,” by Prin. Frank F. Murdock 
of the North Adams state normal school; 
‘*Present Needs in Public School Draw- 
ing,” Mr. Walter Sargent, of the state 
board; ‘‘ Drawing in Public Schools from 
the Standpoint of a Manufacturer,’’ Mr. 
illiam D. Hartshorne, agent of the 
Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass., ‘‘Super- 
vision in Principle and Practice,” by 
Dr. James P. Haney, director of art and 
manual training, New York city. An 
address of welcome was made by Prin. 
G. H. Bartlett, of the Massachusetts 
normal art school. 


Principals’ Examination. 

The board of examiners has decided to 
hold an examination for licenses as princi- 
pals of elementary schools, for men only, 
on Sept. 4, 5, and 7, 1906. To be eligible 
for this examination candidates must be 
college graduates and have had at least 
eight years’ experience teaching or super- 
vision. The masters’ degree is accepted 
in lieu of one year’s experience, and the 
doctor’s degree in lieu of two. Appli- 
cants who have had ten years’ experience, 
at least five of which have been in the 
public schools, may also qualify, pro- 
vided they have completed college courses 
in pedagogy amounting to not less than 
120 hours. 

In the examination applicants are rated 
under each of the following heads: (1) 
personality, studies, experience in teach- 
ing, oral examination; (2) history and 
principles of education; (3) methods of 
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Dr.teaching; (4) school management. Per- 


sons whose scholastic training is not sat- 
isfactory are required to take an academic 
examination. 


Schoolmasters’ Association. 


Two very interesting papers were read 
before the Schoolmasters’ Association 
at the lar meeting of Dec. 9. The 
first, by Walter R. Marsh, headmaster of 
the Pingry school, Elizabeth, N. J., dealt: 
with the subject, ‘‘Are College Entrance 
Requirements in Mathematics Too Great 
in Quantity?” The discussion was an 
elaboration of one of the points covered 
by Mr. Farrand in his paper read at a 
previous meeting of the association and 

ublished in fullin Taz Scuoot Journat. 

he main contention made by Mr. Marsh 
was that algebra 6 should be eliminated 
from the preparatory work. 

The second paper on ‘‘The Require- 
ment in Physics and Chemistry’’ was read 
by Prof. John F. Woodhull, of Teachers. 
college. Professor Woodhull plead for 
more simple experiments dealing with 
everyday life. ese experiments should 
appeal to the mind and soul of the pupils. 

e teaching should be qualitative rather 
than quantitative. 

After the reading of the papers, Mr. 
Farrand read a number of letters from. 
prominent educators thruout the count 
endorsing the views expressed in his. 

aper, ‘‘Are College Requirements Too 

reat in Quantity?”” Among them were 
letters from Professor Perrin, and Dean 
Wright of Yale; Professor Love, of the 
Lawrence scientific school; Professor 
Bennett, of Cornell, and President Seelye 
of Smith. 

As a matter of business the following 
teachers were elected to membership in 
the association: Henry N. French, Bar- 
nard school; Harold J. Turner, Montclair, 
N. J., high school; Edward C. Durfee, 
Berkeley school, and Charles C. Delano, 
Chapin collegiate school. 


Schools for Labor Camps. 

The New York Society for the Protec- 
tion of Italian Immigrants recently took 
to establish schools amo the 
Italian labor camps in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and New Jersey. At a dinner 
given by the society Miss Moore, vice- 
president, gave a report of an initial ex- 
riment of this nature which she has 
n conducting at the Pittsburg filtra- 
tion camp in the suburbs of Pittsburg 
The school was held for five weeks, pos | 

enough to test the experiment and to fin 
it a very valuable one. Miss Moore 
defined the intention of the society to be 
the establishing of these camp schools 
wherever there are labor camps; to in- 
terest the local authorities in the subject 
so that they will continue the ya of 
the schools when once inaugurate: ~ the 
society; and, if possible, to secure legis- 

lation making such schools obligatory. 


Briefer [tems. 


The Association of Women Principals 
held its regular meeting on Dec. 11 in the 
drawing room at Normal college. The 
topic for discussion was ‘‘ Report of Com- 
mittee on Legislation.” 

The board of examiners has named the 
following dates for future examinations: 
License No. 1, Jan. 4 and 5; admission to 
the training schools, Jan. 15, 16, 17, 18 
19, 20, and 22. 

Dr. Luther H. Gulick, director of physi- 
cal training, is advocating an increase in 
the salaries of the special teachers of 
pare training. He has asked the 

oard of superintendents to recommend 
an amendment to the by-laws to this end. 

On .Wednesday, Dec. 6, an exhibition 
was held in the Manhattan trade school 
for girls. The exhibit consisted of work 
in dressmaking, embroidery, costume 
design, and leather work. Mrs. M 
Schenck Woolman, of Teachers college, 
8 director of the school. 
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Chicago Educational Notes. 


- By Mary Ricwarps Gray. 


In the city of Chicago there are three 
schools for crippled children—one at the 
Tilden with a membership of one hundred 
and five, another at the Fallon with 
thirty-four, and another at the Mark 
Sheridan with fourteen. The conditions 
in these schools are so totally different 
that comparisons between them are quite 
out of the question. The South Side 
children are crippled and poor, but no 
such eo of disease and suffering 
face thefworkers as are found at the Til- 
den. Why this is so no one has as yet 
found out. The School for Crippled 
Children in the East wing of the Tilden 
school employs a nurse, who is busy from 
nine until two o’clock each day dressing 
the abcesses and adjusting and attending 
to the mechanical appliances used by the 
children. As the most of these cripples 
come of foreign stock which has not been 
well fed and nurtured for generations 
it is not to be wondered at that they have 
little in the way of physique with which 
to battle with the is 

A site for a new school where these 
children can be by themselves has been 
purchased by the board of education at 
the corner of Roby and Taylor streets. 
Plans have also been drawn up by the 
committee having the matter in charge 
for a building with four class-rooms, a 
dining room, kitchen, play room, and 
nurses’ quarters to cost $50,000. These 
ag have not as yet been submitted, 

ut it is hoped that when they are they 
will be approved and that the new quar- 
ters can be made ready for occupancy 
in another year. 

Forty-three children have been dis- 
missed from this school and are doing 


up in classes with children less afflicted 
than themselves. 

Parents’ meetings are held at the School 
for Crippled Children every six weeks, but 
unfortunately the parents most wanted 
are not the ones that are reached. 

In the Boston School for Cripples trades 
are being taught. A printing press has 
been installed in the Chicago School for 
Cripples and the boys are being taught to 
use it. 

It is curious to note that children hav- 
ing the same disease like best to play to- 
gether and find the closest [ecompanion- 
ship with those afflictd like}themselves. 
Misery likes company, and (company of 
its own choosing. : 

One boy suffering with spinal com- 
plaint is doing faithful and good work as 
an office boy. One with only stumps for 
legs has had artificial limbs fitted so 
cleverly that he walks without crutch or 
impediment of any sort and is carrying on 
the cigar maker’s trade. A girl without 
limbs is doing fine work in school. Several 
others are milliners and dressmakers. 

The teachers in charge of the cripples 
notice a marked improvement in the 
general health of the school, due to the 
medical care, nursing, and substantial 
meal furnished every day. 

On Wednesda te 27th of December 
Miss Grace Reed, principal of the Drake 
school, is to read a paper on “The Rela- 
tion of Literature and Art to Life” before 
re State Teachers’ Association at Spring- 

eld 

As far as equipment in the manual 
training and domestic science depart- 
ments goes the Tilden is one of the finest 
schools in the city, and this on account of 
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be sure, but large enough so that six can 
take instruction at a time. Only towels, 
table linen, and aprons are washed in the 


new-fangled washing machine and the. 


two porcelain tubs with hot and cold 
water attachments. 

At the Tilden only the girls in the fifth 
grade are given instruction in domestic 
science, but in the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades both boys and girls. This 
is the only school in the city where boys 
are given such instruction. 


Borrowing Capacity. 
To many of us life is rude 
And joy a fleeting bubble; 
The only time our credit’s good 
Is when we borrow trouble. 
—Philadelphia Press. 


The Mystery of Fagan, Mayor of 
Jersey City. 

There never breathed a more deter- 
mined fighter for honesty and decency 
in politics and a fair deal for the people 
than Mayor Mark Fagan of Jersey City, 
who was elected for his third term last 
fall in the teeth of both machines, and 
with his hand openly turned against the 
bosses, who had been trying to purchase 
him for three years. Lincoln Steffens, 
in the January McClure’s tells the 
strange story of Mark Fagan—how, a poor 
boy, with little or no education, he grew 
into an honest man, and finally into that 
very unusual phenomenon, an _ honest 
politician. This story from Mr. Steffens 
is more dramatic than fiction, and stran- 
ger. It is full of mystery. Fagan is a 
man of moderate ability, and yet he did 
his work with unusua en and 
sanity. Nobody precisely understood 
the reason—not even the people of Jersey 
City. Mr. Steffens has discovered the 


well. Twenty-one are self-supporting the R. T. Crane endowment for this work. reason. He has solved the mystery. 


in whole or in part and twenty-two are 


attending school regularly and keeping in the city or country. 


Here is the only laundry in cyt school Both the mystery and the solution are 
It is not la 


rge, to extremely interesting. 
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; completed. 


| Eastern Association of Physics Teachers 


Educational New England. 


The Mothers and Fathers, a club con- 
nected with the Wells school district in 
Boston, have succeeded in securing per- 
mission from the bourd of education to 
maintain a nurse in the four schools of the 
district. The nurse will take charge as 
soon as the necessary arrangements are 
It is thought that this move. 
on the part of the Wells district will re- 
sult in nurses being in time employed in 
all the schools of the city. 


The forty-third annual session of the 
was held in Boston on Dec. 9. The chief 


topic for discussion was ‘‘The Present 
Status of Physics Teaching in Secondary 
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Schools; Means by Which It May Be 
Improved.”” Among those who took 
art in the discussion were the following: 
rof. we | A. Perkins of Trinity college, 
Prof. Frank A. Waterman of Smith col- 
lege, and Prof. Edward L. Nichols of 
Cornell university. 


Almond H. Wentworth, supervisor of 
— New Haven, Conn., has organ- 
ized a Teachers’ Art Club for the public 
school teachers of the city. 


Yale university has received a gift of 
$75,000 from two anonymous givers for 
the purpose of founding a new lectureship 
on ‘‘The Interrelation Between Religion, 
Science, and Philosophy.” 


Dr. Pritchett Resigns. 


Pres. Henry S. Pritchett, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, has 
resigned, so that he may devote his entire 
time to the handling and distribution of 
the Carnegie fund for college professors. 

“T keenly regret,’’ said President 
Pritchett, in announcing his resignation, 
‘the necessity of separating from the 
institute and its officers and faculty and 
students. Having accepted the presi- 
dency of the board of trustees of the 
Carnegie Foundation, however, I feel that 
|it is my duty to resign as the executive 
head of the institute. I think there is a 
larger field of usefulness for me in the 
new work to which Iam going.” — 


Improvements in Connecticut. 


The Fairfield county branch of the 
Connecticut State Teachers’ League re- 
cently adopted a series of propositions 
which are designed to raise the standard 
of teaching in that state. They are as 
follows: 

I. We believe that one of the most 
necessary means to the elevation of ed- 
ucational conditions in this state is a 
law compelling the employment in all 
localities within the state, of certified 
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SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Offers twenty-eight courses in Psychology, Phil- 
osophy, Ethics, History of Education, School 
Administration, Physical Training, School Hy- 
giene, Methods of Teaching, and Domestic 
Science. Course on School Administration by 
Supt. W. E. Chancellor, and two new courses on 
Physical Training and School Hygiene to meet 
the needs of grade teachers an petpapes by 
Dr. Luther H. Gulick, Director of Physical 
Training in the Public Schools of Greater New 
York, ctures began Sept. 27th. Registration 
continues until Oct. 30, 


Send for Descriptive Circular to Librarian 
School of Pedagogy, Washtngton Square, New 
York. 

THOMAS M. BALLIET Dean. 


teachers only. We believe that such a 
|law will have the most beneficial and 
|far-reaching results. We believe that 
|such a law will influence the raising of 
| teachers’ salaries, for rural districts as 
well as towns will be unable to obtain 
professionally-trained teachers for the 
present low salaries. 

2. We believe that there should be 
enacted a law which shall arrange the 
minimum salary that a district may pay 
any teacher. 

3. We believe that county supervisors, 
with suitable professional qualifications, 
appointed by the state would be of great 
help toward securing educational ad- 
vantages for the rural districts. 

4. We believe that consolidation of all 
the districts in one town will lead to a 
healthier distribution of tax funds, equally 
distributing to all school children the ad- 
vantages which will be brought them by 
better paid teachers and by a better 
school equipment. 





PISO'S CURE FOR 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 7) 
Best Cough “-- Tastes Goud. Use PS 
intime. Sold by druggists. = 

wn 


CONSUMPTION |: 











Only Direct 
All-Water Route 
Between 


ew York, Boston ana 
Charleston, S. C. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


St. Johns River Service between 
Jacksonville, Palatka, De Land, 
Sanford, Enterprise, Fla., and In- 
termediate Landings 
The *‘ Clyde Line”’ is the favorite route be- 
} tween NEW YORK, Boston, PHILADELPHIA, 
and EAsTERN PoINTs, and CHARLESTON, 8. 
C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., making direct 
connection for all points South and Southwest 
Fast Modern Steamships 
| and Superior Service 


THEO. G. EGER, G. M. 








JOY LINE 


TWO LINES 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


First Class Passenger, Ex- 
press and Freight Service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 


BETWEEN BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND | NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


Direct Steamer—Satur- 

er — New York; 

Steamer every Week Day con ne a elightfal 
all year round. trip of about 24 hours. 


For information address 


JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


South Water Street, 
BUSTON, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Phone 6460 Main. Phone 221-223 inion 


Fier 35 Kast River, NEW YOKK Phone 800 Orcbard 


AN AGENT WANTED 


IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 
or Commission. 
UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
61 East Ninth Street, New York 


308 Congress Street, 








s “ ~ A sure 
RIDDER'S PASTILLES, s2i=1 = Asthma, 
STOWELL &CO.. Mfrs,  Ghovicarswn, Sass. 
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BAUSCH & LOMB 
MICROSCOPES 


are used in the majority of col- 
lege laboratories because they 
are the best, optically and -me- 
chanically. 


' Send for illustrated catalogue 
and prices to schools. 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS 


Our stock of chemical apparatus 
is complete and selected with 
the greatest care. Our aim is 
to supply only the highest quality 
apparatus at the lowest cost 
consistent with quality. 

@ Our chemical glassware man- 
ufactured in our own factory in 
Germany is stamped BALOC, a 
guarantee of excellence. 


Special apparatus catalogue to 
schools on application. 












BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


NEw YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


FRANKFURT A/M GERMANY 
RON CTR RR OE 








To Florida 


More of yo: will go this year than 
ever before. Your actual moving 
day may be months ahead, but 
your “thinking over’ time is near. 


The Southern 
Railway 


Offers you the best there is in 
Florida travel. Write for what 
: you went 10 ERGW:. . . 2 8 8 


A. S. Thweatt, E. P. A. 
1185 Broadway, N. Y. City 


S.H.HARDWICK,P.T.M. W.H. TAYLOE, G. P.A. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 














ENEELY & CO. 
Wittens eireriae® 


.|to Washington. 





Knowledge That Pays. 

Near the little village of Mentonne, ' 
Wis.,.there is a marshy bit of land, to the 
ignorant utterly worthless. One day two 
a ago an enterprising school teacher, 

iss Gwendoline Murphy, purchased this 
=. worthless patch of ground for 
$1,000. She did this against the pro- 
testations of her many friends, who de- 
clared she was throwing her money away. 
This, however, was far from the teacher’s 
mind. She had made a special study of 
geology, geography, mining, and the 


j allied sciences, and had come to the con- 


clusion that beneath the surface was a 
valuable stratum of loose and porous 
sand. Her deductions were correct, and 
now her friends are congratulating her on 
her recent sale of the marsh land for $50 
an acre, to a syndicate. , She will receive 
altogether some $32,000, or a profit of 
, $30,000 on her investment. 

| ne: Sa, 

| An English Author. Wrote 

| ‘No shade, no shine, no fruit, no 
| flowers, no leaves,—November!”” Many 
| Americans would add no freedom. from 





i \catarrh, which is so aggravated during 


this month that it becomes constantly 
|troublesome. There is abundant proof 
‘that catarrh is a constitutional disease. 
| It is related to scrofula and consumption, 
_ being one of the wasting diseases. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla has shown that what is 
capable of eradicating scrofula, com- 
| pletely cures catarrh, and taken in time 
| revents consumption. We cannot see 
| Sow any sufferer can put off taking this 
| medicine, in view of the widely published 
record of its radical and permanent cures. 
/It is undoubtedly America’s Greatest 
Medicine for America’s Greatest Disease— 
, Catarrh. 
Washington. 
| Holiday Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 
December 28 has been selected as the 
date for the Personally-Conducted Holi- 
day Tour of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
This tour will cover a 
period of three days, affording ample 
time to visit all the principal points of 
interest at the Notional Capital, ineading 
the Congressional Library’ and the New 
Corcoran Art Gallery. Rate, covering 
railroad transportation for the round trip 
and hotel accommodations, $14.50 or 


| $12.00 from New York, $13.00 or $10.50 
'from Trenton, and proportionate rates 
‘from other points according to hotel 


selected. Rates cover accommodations 
at hotel for two days. Special side trip 
to Mount Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with 
special hotel rates after expiration of 
hotel coupon. 

For itineraries and full information 
apply to Ticket Agents; C. Studds, East- 
ern Passenger Agent, 263 Fifth avenue, 
New York; or address Geo. W. Boyd, 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 


Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 
Mrs. WIXSLOw’s_ SOOTHING SyRUP _has been used 


TH PER CCESS. 
OHILD,SOFTENSthe GUMS, ALLA 
CURES WIND COLI IU, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRHGA. Sold b drnggiste in overs, part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for ‘* Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup.”” Ando take no other kind. Twenty-tive cents a 





bottle. 





“Trmay be true what some men Say. 


Itmaun be true 





pwhata men say, 


RC INION 


endorses en Sapolio— ¥ 






errnienre 


| 
| 
} 
| 
Coun ns soap | 
\ 


BAD BREATH 


“For months I had great trouble with my stomach 
and used all kinds of medicines. My tongue has 
boon p= oy as green as grass, my Dreath h Beving 
‘o weeks ago a friend reco nde 

a and after using them I can wil ly and 
cheerfully say that they bave rs cured me. I 
therefore let you know that recommend 
them to any one eamering | Col Zi troubles.” 

Chas. H. Halpun, 109 Rivington St., New York, N.Y. 





Best For 


The Bowels f 


They WORK WHILE you ais 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent Teste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sic on, eaken or Gripe, 10c, 25¢, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The goauine tablet stamped cca, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 








FINE PRESENT for 
Christmas or New 
Years would be a 

year’s subscription to the 


TEACHERS MAGAZINE 
$1.00. Order at Once. 


United Educational Co. 
61 E. Ninth St., New York. 














A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


mnasium speenetes catalogue should be in 
the ands of al rsons that contemplate buy- 
ing Gymnasium Paraphernalia. 

Spalding’s gymnasium apparatus is superior 
toany made; it is fully guaranteed free from all 
defects either of matenal or workmansbip. Any 
part breaking through such defect will be re- 
placed gratis at any time. This insures you 
against the purchase of inferior goods. When 
you are buying gy gymnasium apparatus, place us 
on an equal basis of quality, and our prices will 

roveaninducement. Also, remember we chal- 
lenge comparison and will be glad to submit sam- 
ples at any time in competition. 


A. G. Spalding 6 Bros. 


Largest manufacturers in the world of officia] 


athletic goods. 
Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory 
Chicopee - - - Mass. 





BULLOCK. & CRENSHAW 


s8 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


and 


CHEMICALS 


die Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papess 














Complete Laboratory Outfits 


Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


“BREWER 





TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


BUFFALO, N.Y 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
TIONS FILLED, ? 


POSI 


494 ASHLAND AVE 





31 Union Sq., New York 


BRANCH, 
Steady call for teachers, Fills best pos- 
itions; four last year; sverage, $2900 
each. Recommended by Kas'ern col- 
eges and Norma! Schools. 16tb_ year. 


Kcllogg’s AgCNCY se: 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENGY scttoine ::’carchco 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
Membership good until the close of the season 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day 








16th YEAR 17-21 E. VAN BUREN ST. CHICAGO 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
R. F. CLARK, Mer. SEND FOR OUR PLATFORM 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY oinvctont Touchers, Assists Toncher: 


in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chanel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Schermerhorn ——————— 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 94 7th St., Portland 
518 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimpson Block, Los Angeles. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY Spty.interstats appointment 


Pa. to Me.—Anna J.. Bard, Factoryyitle, to Aroostock Normal. Pa. to Mass.—Rose E. Loetzer, 
Sayre, to Nandisfield. Mass. to Conn.—Mary E. Alien,South Hadley,to Shelton. N.Y.to N.J. 
—Mrs. Mary Morris, Amsterdam to Point Pleasart. Va. to Pa.—Roxanna E. Marsh, Lynchburg. 
to WeatLerley. N.Y. to Md.—Marthba Smith, Syracuse to Frostburg Normal. N.Y. to: Va.— 
Ada M. Mallory, Phoenix, to Chatham. Ohio to ‘evel 
leyan University. N.Y. to La.—Florence E. Adams, Rochester, to Straight University. N.Y. to 
Mich.—Elizabeth B. McLellan, Ithaca, to Ypsilanti Normal. Cal.to Colo.—Frances C. Helden. 
Redland, to Denver Normal. ; 
Toese arecnly specimens, but they show our geographical range. Send for circulars. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY, C.W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


FISHER i ACENCY 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Our Twenty-First Year Book contains valuable information not only abont this Agency but about 
schools in general. Sent free to any address. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


‘The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 








Oldest and best knownin U.S Est.1855 
Joun O. RocgwEtu, Manager. 











Some Interstate appointments 














PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Teachers’ Christmas Holiday Tour 


To WASHINGTON 


Leaves New York December 28, 1905 
Three Days of Educational Sightseeing 
Round Trip Rate from New York $12.00 and $14,50, according to hotel selected 


All Necessary Expenses 


For particulate apply to Colin Studds, Eastern Passenger Agent, 268 Fifth Ave., New York City, or 
GEO. W. BOYD, 
J. R. WOOD, 


General Passenger Agent, 
Passenger Traffic Manager. Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 





READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 





W.Va.—Emma McKean, Cleveland, to Wee- |: 





A Successful 
@_Teacher’s 
@ Tool- 

@ Chest 


Every successful teacher has been a close 
and thorough student of the art of teach- 
ing. Besides her own aptitude she has 
constantly at her command the best 
counsellors obtainable—the books of those 
who have been most efficient in their 
career. We offer the enterprising teacher 
the following selection of books as a 
working tool-chest. 


Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching 


By Str JosuvuaG. Fitce. A very handsome edition 
of an educational classic. 5 ks 
Chapter 1. The Teacher and his Assistants. Chapter II. 

The School, its Aims and Urganization. Chapter 
I'I. The *chool Room and Its Appliances. Chapter 
IV. Discipline. Chapter V. Learning and Kemem- 
bering. Chapter Vi. Examining. Chapter VII. 
Preparatory Training. Chapter VIII. The Study 
of Language. Chapter 1X. The English Language. 
Chapter X. Arithmetic as an Art. Chapter XI. 
Arithmetic asa Science. Chapter XIt. Geography 
and the Sforning of Facts. Chapter XIII. History. 
Chapter XIV. Natural Science. Chapter XV. The 
Correlation of Studies. 

Our edition is printed from new plates in large, clear 
type, and contains 462 pages; the binding is handsome 
library cloth; the frontispiece 1s a fine portrait of Mr. 
Fitch; topic side headings are inserted to aid the 
reader. $1.25; net #0c.; postage l0c. 


Fitch’s Improvement in the Art of 


Teaching 
By 81zr J. G. ¥1tcH, Points out in clear language the 
means by which one may become a good teacher. Also 
contains a course of study for teachers. It is based 
upon the idea so prevalent in the best normal schoois 
to-day that the young teacher needsto SKE goud teach- 
ing, if possible, and have its defects and excellencies 

pointed out. 15 cents. 


° . : ° 
Fitch’s Art of Securing Attention 

By Sir J.G. Fitca. The Art of Securing Attention 
is at the foandation of all discipline and its mastery 
essential to success. This little book, by one of the 
greatest teachers of our time, is full of helpful advice— 
it giver the foundation principies. There is no teacher 
who wil' not be helped by it. anila covers. 15 cents. 


’ ° ° ° 
Hughes Mistakes in Teachin 

By JAMES L. HUGHES, Inspector of Schools, Toronto, 
Oanada. This remarkable book is without doubt the 
most valuable to the average teavher of any published. 
In a plain, sensible, direct manner the author notes the 
chief faults in school management, in discipline, in 
method+, in aims, in normal training, and how to 
avoid them. 


Hughes’ Securing and Retaining 
Attention 


By James L. HUGHES. This is the best book on this 


subject. F ;. 

CONTENTS, I, General Principles. II. Kinds of At- 
tention. Ill. ( haracteristics of Good Attention. 
1V. Conditions of Attention. V. Essential Charac- 
teristics of the Teacher in Securing Attention. VI. 
How to Control a Class. VII. Methods of Stimusat- 
ing and Controlling a Desire for Knowledge. VIIT. 
How to Gratify and Develop the Desire for Mental 
Activity. IX. Distracting Attention. X. Training 
the Power of Attention. XI. General Scggestions 
Regarding Attention. 


Hughes’ How to Keep Order 


By James L. HuGHES. Easily the most sensibie, 
practical. helpful book on this subject. Here are titles 
of a few paragraphs under incentive Agencies: Fear; 
Love of Praise; Ambition; Kmulation; Competition, 
Pride, Desire to Please, Deiight of Co-operation. Sym- 

athy, Delight in Overcoming Difficulties, Desire to 
Know, Love of Change, of Activity, of Work, etc. There 
is no teacher who will not be greatly benefited by read- 
ingit. licents. 


? 
Kellogg’s School Management 

By Amos M. K®x1Loae, Editor of the School Journal. 
This book is entirely devoted to the government of a 
school—the most difficult of all school work, and it is 
filled with original and practical ideas on the subject. 
It is invaluable to the teacher who desires to have his 
school “ well-governed.” “ 

1, it suggests methods of awakening an interest in 
the studies and in school work. 2. It suggests methods 
of making the schoo! attractive. 3. Above ali it shows 
that pupils to be well governed must be seif-governed. 
Tt shows how to develop self-government in the pupils. 
4. It shows how regular attendence, industry, and cour- 
teous behavior may be secured. 5. It has been translated 
into Spanish and Japanese. 124pages;cloth. 60 cents. 












Taylor’s Art of Class Management 


and Discipline 
By Jogeps 8. TAYLOR, Ph.D. ; Asst. Supt. N. Y. City 
Schools, A book for the class teacher. Discipline is 
always the first problem a beginner has to solve in the 
school-room, remains a question of paramount 
importance throughout a teacher's career. 








United Educational Comps, 
61 East Ninth Street, New © ork 
+ 














